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OUR    MISSIONS    AND    MISSIONARY   WORK. 

Believing  that  none  are  better  able  to  give  suggestions  and  information 
concerning  missionary  matters  than  those  who  at  present  preside  in  the 
various  fields,  we  propounded  to  them  the  following  inquiries,  and  present 
herewith  the  answers  received: 

I.  What  states  or  countries  are  under  your  presidency? 

II.  How  many  missionaries  are  now  laboring  in  the  field  over  which 
you  preside. 

III.  Are  you  likely  to  need  more  or  less  than  the  present  number  in 
the  future. 

IV.  How  long  do  you  think  a  missionary  should  labor  in  your  field 
before  being  released? 

V.  Do  you  think  married  or  single  men  best  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  your  mission? 

VI.  Which  are  the  most  successful  missionaries,  those  who  are 
provided  with  money  in  their  labors  or  those  who  travel  without  purse  and 
scrip. 

apostle  anthon  h.   lund,  .  HI.      As  all  the  labors  in  the  mis- 

President  of  the  European  Mission.  sionary  field  devolve  upon  the  Elders 

r  t  from  home,  and  there  are  less  than 

42  Islington,  Liverpool,  f  c   ., '    ■  .  .  ,        .,,.         " 

tvt      u       4-u      o  lour    °i    them    to    each    million    of 
March  19th,  1894.  ,  111 

y^  people,    many    more    could    be    em- 

Contributor  Co.  ployed    to    advantage    in    the   good 

Dear  Brethren  : — Your  letter  of  work. 
February    23rd  has    been    received,  When   I   consider  the  many  mis- 

and  I  take  pleasure  in  answering  the  sions    in    the    different  parts   of  the 

questions  contained  therein.  globe  I  am  struck  with  the  magnitude 

I.  The  British  Mission  comprises  of  the   work   before    the    Elders    of 
the    following    countries:    England,  Israel,  and   the  truth  of  the  words, 
Scotland, Ireland,  Wales  and  Iceland.  ilthe  laborers  are  few,"  comes  home 

II.  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  with  much  force,  and  I  am  thankful 
missionaries  are  laboring  in  the  mis-  that  this  mission  is  privileged  to  have 
sion.  They  are  all  Elders  from  so  large  a  number  of  missionaries  as 
Zion.      Some  of  the  local   Elders  act  it  has. 

as  presidents  of  branches  and  teach-         IV.      It    is    difficult    to    give    the 

ers  among  the   Saints,  but   none  of  exact   time   a    mission    should    last, 

them     are    employed    as     traveling  because    the    circumstances    of  the 

Elders.  Elders    and   the    conditions    in    the 
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different  fields  of  labor  vary,  but  the 
custom  which  has  obtained  for  so 
many  years  of  keeping  the  Elders 
on  an  average  two  years  in  the  field 
seems  to  me  for  several  reasons  a 
proper  one. 

Most  of  our  Elders  are  married 
men.  Many  of  their  children  are 
just  at  the  age  that  they  need  the 
guiding  hand  of  a  father,  and  too 
long  an  absence  would  not  be  wise. 
The  care  of  children  and  the  manage- 
ment of  home  and  its  affairs  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  missionaries'  wives,  and 
they  have  in  many  cases  the  harder 
mission.  Few  of  our  missionaries 
have  means  on  hand  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  their  mission  and  to 
keep  their  families  while  they  are 
gone;  to  raise  sufficient  means  for 
these  purposes  requires  considerable 
sacrifice  on  their  part.  Some  of  the 
wives  take  in  work,  or  go  out  to 
work,  in  order  to  help  their  husbands 
meet  their  expenses  on  their  mis- 
sions. Many  a  true  heroine  is  found 
among  the  daughters  of  Zion. 

These  are  some  of  my  reasons  for 
considering  two  years  a  fair  average 
length  of  time  for  a  mission. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  for  the  Elders 
to  make  up  their  minds  that  a  mis- 
sion means  exactly  two  years,  and 
feel,  when  they  land  in  Liverpool,  that 
they  have  just  twenty-three  months 
and  twenty-nine  days  left,  as  some 
have  expressed  themselves,  and  then 
count  off  one  day  as  each  day  passes. 
An  Elder  that  pursues  this  course 
will  find  time  a  drag  on  his  hands, 
and  each  month  will  contain,  in  his 
opinion,  sixty  days  instead  of  thirty, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  Elder 
who  considers  that  the  length  of  a 
mission  should  be  determined  by  the 
power  that  appointed  him,  and  de- 
votes himself  heart  and  soul  to  his 
missionary  labors,  will  feel  astonished 
to  note  how  quickly  the  time  flies, 
and  how  much  happiness  he  derives 
from  his  labors. 

V.  All  other  things  being  equal,  I 
believe  married  men  would  succeed 
better   in   this   mission  than   the  un- 


married, especially  in  counseling  the 
Saints  and  presiding  over  them.  The 
fact  of  their  being  married  gives  them 
a  certain  dignity,  and  it  is  easier  for 
them  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
Saints;  but  this  fact  alone  will  not 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  qualities  that 
command  respect  and  give  influence. 
Sometimes  an  unmarried  Elder  pos- 
sesses these  qualities  in  a  more  emin- 
ent degree  than  the  married  one, 
and  is  then  the  more  useful  man.  The 
proportion  of  married  Elders  to  the 
unmarried  in  this  mission  is  as  five  to 
one,  and  of  the  thirteen  presidents 
over  conferences  two  are  unmarried. 
In  looking  over  the  missionaries  I 
find  some  very  energetic  and  success- 
ful ones  among  the  unmarried  as 
well  as  among  the  married.  The 
majority  of  the  missionaries  in  this 
mission  are  young  men.  I  can  pick 
out  the  names  of  a  hundred  Elders 
whose  age  on  the  missionary  record 
does  not  exceed  thirty-eight  years. 
The  young  men  are  better  able  to 
endure  the  hardships  of  a  mission 
than  the  older,  and  they  succeed 
better  in  studying  the  scriptures  and 
remembering  the  passages. 

VI.  Your  sixth  question:  "Which 
are  the  most  successful  missionaries, 
those  who  are  provided  with  money 
in  their  labors,  or  those  who  travel 
without  purse  and  scrip?' '  involves  a 
problem  the  difficulty  of  which  almost 
daily  confronts  me.  We  have  no 
Elders  in  this  mission  laboring 
absolutely  without  purse  and  scrip, 
but  we  have  quite  a  number  who 
come  very  nearly  doing  it.  My 
answer  will,  therefore,  not  quite 
cover  your  whole  question. 

In  looking  over  the  Elders  en- 
gaged in  this  mission,  and  my  notes 
of  their  reports  given  at  our  Priest 
hood  meetings,  I  find  that  the  mis- 
sionaries who  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  reaching  the  people,  and 
especially  the  better  classes,  have 
been  Elders  who  have  not  been  bur- 
dened with  financial  cares  and 
anxiety.  I  do  not  want  to  speak 
disparagingly    of    those    who    have 
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been  lacking  means,  for  they  have 
also  labored  diligently;  but  their  lack 
of  means  has  had  a  discouraging 
effect  upon  them.  In  many  cases 
they  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  of 
their  fellow  missionaries  who  have 
had  a  little  more  means  than  they, 
though  far  from  being  full  handed; 
others  having  relatives  have  found  it 
necessary  to  go  to  them  for  support. 
Some  who  have  not  made  their  real 
condition  known  have  actually  suf- 
fered for  want  of  food.  When  such 
cases  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  we 
have  tried  to  relieve  them,  and  the 
conference  presidents  have  been  in- 
structed to  write  to  the  bishops  of 
the  various  wards  where  such  Elders 
reside,  acquainting  them  with  the 
Elders'  needy  condition.  Nearly  all 
the  Bishops  who  have  been  applied 
to  have  done  well,  and  have  sent 
means  immediately  to  relieve  the 
Elders.  This  is  the  more  praise- 
worthy when  the  hard  times  at 
home  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Some  who  have  not  understood 
the  changed  condition  of  this  mission 
have  said  when  they  have  heard  that 
the  Elders  want  means  to  prosecute 
their  labors:  "The  missionaries  used 
to  go  with  means  sufficient  to  take 
them  to  their  missions  only;  why  can 
they  not  do  the  same  now?"  Most 
of  the  Elders  sent  to  the  eastern 
states,  I  am  informed,  are  still  doing 
this.  In  some  of  the  missionary 
districts  of  Sweden  and  Germany  the 
Elders  have  no  trouble  in  going  with- 
out purse  and  scrip,  but  there  are 
very  few  places  in  the  British  Mission 
where  the  Elders  have  succeeded  in 
doing  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
reason  for  this  must  be  sought  with 
the  people  more  than  with  the  Eld- 
ers, and  that  these  should  not  be 
blamed  and  thought  to  be  lacking 
faith. 

That  the  people  have  changed 
greatly  in  their  hospitality  towards 
the  Elders  is  very  plain.  Elders  who 
have  labored  in  Scandinavia  as  mis- 
sionaries without  purse  and  scrip  for 
five  and  even  more  years  have  found, 


when  sent  back  on  subsequent  mis- 
sions, the  conditions  so  changed  that 
they  have  had  to  pay  their  way  in 
the  very  same  fields  where  they  had 
labored  so  successfully  before,  having 
no  care  for  the  morrow.  Elders  who 
have  spent  a  year  in  the  Southern 
States,  traveling  without  purse  and 
scrip  in  the  missionary  field  have 
sometimes  finished  their  missions  in 
England,  but  though  they  have  been 
sent  to  new  fields  where  they  could 
follow  the  same  methods  as  in  their 
former  field  of  labor,  they  have  had 
to  pay  their  way  here.  In  the  few 
places  in  this  mission  where  the 
Elders  have  found  friends  to  assist 
them,  it  has  not  been  on  account  of 
such  Elders  having  greater  faith  than 
others,  for  when  they  have  been  sent 
to  other  districts  they  have  had  to 
meet  their  expenses  again  while  their 
successors  in  the  better  field  have 
fared  as  well  as  they  did.  As  there 
are  always  some  districts  in  a  confer- 
ence better  than  others  in  this  regard 
the  presidents  study  the  circumstances 
of  the  Elders  and  send  such  as  are 
short  of  means  to  the  more  hospit- 
able districts. 

The  people  of  rural  districts  have 
always  been  more  hospitable  to  our 
Elders  than  those  living  in  the  cities. 
Even  in  those  countries  where  the 
Elders  still  labor  without  purse  and 
scrip  they  find  that  they  cannot  do 
much  in  the  cities  without  paying 
their  way.  When  people  raise  their 
own  provisions  they  are  not  so  par- 
ticular about  a  meal  as  where  they 
have  to  buy  every  ingredient  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  meal.  In  Eng- 
land the  bulk  of  the  population  lives 
in  the  cities  and  belongs  to  the 
manufacturing  classes,  and  the  Elders 
find  it  just  as  hard  to  reach  them  as 
the  Elders  in  more  favored  mis- 
sions find  it  to  reach  the  city  popu- 
lation. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  who  no  doubt 
spent  years  preaching  without  purse 
and  scrip,  declares  that  his  hands 
ministered  to  his  necessities,  and  not 
only  to  his  own,  but  to  those  of  his 
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fellow  laborers  in  the  great  city  of 
Corinth.  The  Elders  in  the  British 
Mission  are  similarly  situated;  they 
find  far  from  a  welcome  reception 
when  calling  upon  the  people,  who 
seldom  invite  them  into  their  houses 
and  still  more  seldom  ask  them  to 
partake  of  their  hospitality;  they  are 
therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
ministering  to  their  own  wants  with 
the  means  the  labor  of  their  own 
hands  procured  them  before  going 
on  their  missions.  They  go  not  for 
money  nor  for  hire:  I  believe  their 
reward  is  sure. 

VII.  The  training  given  in  our 
Sunday  Schools,  religion  classes,  and 
Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  will  be  of  great  help 
to  the  future  missionary,  and  so  is 
the  excellent  religious  training 
received  in  our  Church  Schools. 
Our  missionaries  should  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  and  their  Bible  proofs.  The 
excellent  advice  given  to  the  young 
men  in  the  Mutual  to  study  these 
principles  in  a  systematic  way,  and 
which  they  are  carrying  out,  will  be 
productive  of  good  results  in  fitting 
our  young  men  for  a  missionary's 
responsible  calling. 

Besides  studying  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel  from  our  standpoint  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  him 
to  become  familiar  with  the  most 
striking  deviations  of  modern  Chris- 
tianity from  the  simple  principles  of 
the  Gospel  and  with  the  passages  of 
scripture  on  which  the  sectarians 
base  their  belief. 

Every  missionary,  when  first  he 
comes  over  here,  though  he  be  ever 
so  well  acquainted  with  our  princi- 
ples and  their  proofs,  has  to  learn 
the  arguments  used  by  the  people 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  in 
order  to  satisfactorily  explain  the 
misapplication  of  the  passages  they 
quote  against  our  doctrines.  To 
illustrate:  Our  Elders  teach  that 
faith  must  be  accompanied  by  works, 
and,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
truth  of  this  principle,  they  make  the 


assertion:  "None  can  be  saved  by 
faith  without  works. "  Their  oppon- 
ents in  answer  to  this  will  quote 
Paul's  statement  to  the  Romans: 
"Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man 
is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds 
of  the  law;"  or  they  will  quote  the 
passage  in  Ephesians:  "By  grace  are 
ye  saved  through  faith  *  *  * 
not  of  works,"  (Eph.  2:  9.)  and  a 
few  other  passages  which  seem  to 
contradict  the  doctrine  of  the  neces- 
sity of  works.  If  the  Elder  is  posted 
he  can  easily  prove  that  Paul  did  not 
have  any  intention  to  teach  anything 
contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  or 
of  James  and  the  other  Apostles:  but 
if  he  has  not  studied  this  point  he  is 
unable  to  explain  the  seeming  dis- 
crepancy, and  even  if  he  has  made 
ten  good  points,  but  gets  confused 
on  one,  the  others  are  forgotten  and 
the  people  hail  with  delight  his  dis- 
comfiture. A  mortification  of  this 
kind  can  easily  be  avoided  by  the 
Elders  being  posted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  questions  in  dispute. 

We  have  in  each  settlement  a  great 
many  missionaries  who  have  been 
abroad.  If  their  experiences  in  the 
field  were  taught  to  the  future  mis- 
sionary they  would  prove  of  great 
value  to  him. 

The  Elders  are  instructed  not  to  tear 
down  the  religion  of  others.  This  is 
eminently  proper,  as  all  have  a  right 
to  their  own  belief.  My  suggestion 
is  not  in  that  direction,  but  simply  to 
arm  the  Elders  with  the  means  of 
defence  against  the  specious  argu- 
ments brought  against  the  principles 
of  truth. 

The  study  of  languages  should 
be  encouraged.  Studying  another 
language  makes  a  person  more  con- 
versant with  his  own,  and  the  time 
spent  in  attaining  a  language  is  well 
paid  by  the  advantages  derived  there- 
from ;  especially  is  this  the  case  where 
a  missionary  is  called  to  go  to  a  for- 
eign country. 

Yours  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 

Anthon  H.  Lund. 
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PRESIDENT    EDWIN    BENNION, 

Of  the  Netherlands  Mission. 

120  Isaac  Hubert  Str., 

Rotterdam,  Holland, 

March  23rd,  1894. 
The  Coyitributor  Co. 

Dear  Brethren: — In  reply  to 
yours  of  February  23,  I  write  the 
following : 

I.  This  division  of  the  European 
Mission,  known  as  the  Netherlands 
Mission,  includes  the  whole  of  the 
two  countries  Holland  and  Belgium. 

II.  At  present  there  are  but 
seven  missionaries  laboring  here,  four 
of  whom  are  Utah  born  boys.  The 
other  three  are  natives,  two  of  whom 
have  been  to  Utah  and  were  called 
from  there.  The  other  is  a  local 
Elder,  who  speaks  besides  the  Dutch, 
the  German  and  French  languages, 
and  is  the  only  missionary  laboring 
in  Belgium  except  when  occasionally 
visited  by  one  from  Holland.  In 
Holland,  Dutch  with  its  many  dialects 
is  spoken,  but  most  of  the  people 
can  speak  plain  Dutch  as  well  as  their 
mother  tongue.  Some  dialects  re- 
semble German,  and  are  not  very 
much  unlike  Middle  "Duitch."  Cor- 
rect Dutch  is  also  termed  Low 
"Duitch."  Correct  German  is 
termed  High  "Duitch."  In  Belgium 
French,  German,  Dutch,  Walloon  and 
Flemish  are  spoken.  French  is 
taught  entirely  in  the  schools,  and 
spoken  principally  by  the  upper 
classes.  Many  of  the  children  must 
also  retain  and  speak  their  mother 
tongue  in  order  to  converse  with 
their  parents. 

III.  Although  there  are  now  as 
many  laborers  here  as  there  have 
been  for  several  years,  and  more  than 
at  times,  yet  we  could  readily  place 
two  or  more,  and  are  likely  to  need 
more  in  the  future  than  our  present 
number.  On  account  of  our  limited 
number  some  of  us  are  obliged  to 
labor  alone  part  of  the  time,  in  order 
to  have  a  missionary  where  we  think 
one  is  really  needed. 

IV.  Here  as  elsewhere  mission- 


aries can  accomplish  much  more 
good  after  having  been  in  the  field 
some  time,  and  therefore  if  they  should 
remain  here  about  three  years,  no 
doubt  they  would  be  able  to  do  much 
more  in  the  third  year  than  in  the 
first  or  second;  that  is,  if  they  would 
labor  with  a  continued  love  for  the 
work,  and  feel  that  they  were  not 
being  imposed  upon,  but  privileged 
in  remaining.  We  think  it  is  about 
the  same  in  all  missions  in  regards  to 
the  Elders  being  much  better  quali- 
fied for  the  work  after  having  some 
experience  in  the  field,  and  as  the 
Elders  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
European  Mission  are  commonly 
released  in  about  two  years,  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  missionaries  here 
should  remain  longer  than  elsewhere. 
It  is  certainly  a  great  blessing  and 
privilege  for  Elders  to  labor  in  the 
vineyard,  and  if  they  were  far-sighted 
enough  to  desire  remaining  here 
longer  than  elsewhere  in  Europe, 
still  retaining  a  greater  love  for  the 
work  they  could  accomplish  much 
good.  Some  Elders  on  being  ques- 
tioned in  regard  to  their  feelings  and 
abilities  in  taking  a  mission  to  such 
countries  as  Holland  and  Belgium 
may  complain  of  their  inability  to 
learn  a  new  language,  etc. ,  thus  show- 
ing a  preference  to  go  to  some  place 
where  English  is  generally  spoken. 
Many  of  the  young  Elders  at  starting 
out  on  missions  do  not  have  that  love 
for  the  Gospel  and  desire  for  the 
spread  of  the  truth  which  they  acquire 
after  having  labored  in  the  field  for 
some  time,  and  thus  on  being  called 
to  take  a  mission  they  may  take  into 
consideration  the  length  of  time  they 
will  probably  have  to  stay,  as  also 
the  prospects  of  self-improvement 
among  that  people  where  they  expect 
to  labor,  and  if  not  suitable  to  their 
imaginations  will  show  a  preference 
for  going  to  some  other  country 
where  they  think  their  prospects  are 
better.  Our  opinion  is  that  Elders 
make  a  mistake  in  showing  a  prefer- 
ence on  account  of  imagined  self-im- 
provement, the  prospective  hardships, 
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or  probable  length  of  their  mission, 
either  before  having  left  home,  or 
after  they  have  reached  their  respec- 
tive fields.  If  they  seek  the  will  of 
the  Lord  by  prayer  and  through 
those  who  are  over  them,  where  they 
are  called  to  go  will,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, be  the  place  best  suited 
for  them,  and  they  will  suit  the  place. 
They  will  obtain  a  greater  and  better 
spirit  of  their  mission,  do  more  good, 
be  done  more  good  by,  and  receive  a 
greater  reward  for  their  labors. 
While  if  in  any  manner  they  seek 
to  avoid  the  will  of  the  Lord,  there 
will  be  a  detriment  and  loss  some- 
where. 

V.  Other  things  being  equal  we 
think  married  men  the  best  adapted 
for  this  mission,  as  they  are  generally 
steadier  and  not  so  much  courted  by 
the  Dutch  ladies.  They,  too,  would 
perhaps  be  more  steadfast  in  with- 
standing the  temptation  of  enjoying 
the  company  and  flattering  smiles  of 
the  honest-hearted,  swift-chattering 
"Hollansche  meisjes."  On  the  other 
hand,  young  men  as  a  rule,  whether 
married  or  single  will  learn  a  language 
more  readily  than  older  ones,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  students — fresh  out 
of  school,  or  accustomed  in  any  way 
to  hard,  systematic  study,  and  fond 
of  hard  work,  or  not  afraid  of  it  at 
least,  both  physical  and  mental. 

VI.  As  a  rule  I  think  the  mission- 
aries who  travel  without  purse  or 
scrip  are  the  most  successful,  as  they 
are  more  humble  and  dependent  on 
the  Lord.  The  more  we  depend  on 
the  Lord  the  more  will  we  be  con- 
vinced that  if  we  ask  Him  for  bread 
He  will  not  give  us  a  stone.  The 
more  humble  we  are  the  more  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  we  enjoy,  and  thus 
will  faith,  knowledge  and  truth  be 
increased.  The  Dutch  are  a  very 
generous-hearted  people,  and  any 
Elder  whom  the  Saints  know  is  not 
supplied  with  means  to  support  him- 
self, they  are  always  ready  and  willing 
to  help.  Those  who  have  sufficient 
faith  can  certainly  labor  without  purse 
or  scrip  in  any  of  our  missions;  but 


I  believe  it  can  be  done  here  with  as 
little  faith  as  any  where,  and  with 
good  success.  Paul  taught,  that 
Jesus  said:  "It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive;"  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some,  that  if  we  can  get 
money  from  home  to  clothe  ourselves 
with,  it  is  better  to  do  so  than  accept 
alms  from  the  poor  Saints. 

Our  opinion  is  that  a  prospective 
missionary's  training  should  consist, 
not  only  in  a  great  deal  of  Sunday 
School  and  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  training, 
besides  much  miscellaneous  reading, 
but  also  in  some  real  hard  studying. 
An  unbroken  horse  may  be  ever  so 
good  in  disposition  and  muscle,  but 
he  is  unfit  for  hard,  steady  work  until 
he  is  accustomed  to  the  collar.  With 
the  help  of  the  Lord,  it  is  not  very 
difficult  for  the  young  Elders  of  Zion 
to  learn  sufficient  concerning  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  convince  them  of  their 
authenticity  and  credibility,  and  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  which  they 
contain.  But  to  get  such  knowledge 
arranged  and  classified  in  their  minds 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  able 
to  tell  it  to  another  in  a  convincing 
manner  is  done  with  more  difficulty. 
It  is  certainly  necessary  that  a 
person  should  first  be  thoroughly 
convinced  of  any  truth  before  he  can 
make  much  progress  toward  convinc- 
ing another.  This  is  all  important, 
especially  if  he  have  any  great 
amount  of  conscience.  Then  a  sub- 
ject so  broad  as  the  Gospel  cannot  be 
discussed  in  its  whole,  in  one  or  two 
hours  so  that  the  listeners,  who  are  in 
most  cases  prejudiced,  will  be  con- 
vinced of  its  truth.  A  great  many 
points  and  truths  concerning  the 
Gospel  may  be  brought  forth  and 
touched  upon,  but  not  one,  in  the 
minds  of  the  audience,  satisfactorily 
proven  to  be  true.  While  if  one  or 
two  subjects  or  truths  of  Mormonism 
were  taken  up  and  thoroughly  proven 
to  be  truths,  that  they  agreed  with 
Holy  Scripture,  and  how  and  for  what 
they  could  be  applied,  perhaps  a 
listener  would  confess  being  convinced 
of  something   as   regards    Mormon- 
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ism  being  true,  and  would  show  a 
desire  to  further  investigate,  or  at 
least  be  less  prejudiced  in  the  future. 
People  do  not  believe  our  doctrine  to 
be  true  until  convinced  of  it;  and 
prejudiced  listeners  who  hear  a  great 
many  points  touched,  but  nothing 
proved  and  holes  enough  in  between 
the  points  to  make  them  easy  of 
attack,  only  go  away  and  in  their 
own  minds  pick  the  lightly  touched 
points  all  to  pieces,  and  say  to  or 
among  themselves;  "Well!  that 
proves  that  there  is  no  truth  in  Mor- 
monism,  for  he  preached  for  two 
solid  hours  and  never  proved  a  single 
thing  of  it  to  be  true;  I  know  all 
about  it  now,  and  don't  want  to 
hear  any  more  of  the  trash."  Such 
people,  too,  are  always  ready  to 
believe  and  spread  falsehoods  con- 
cerning us. 

Is  it  not  much  better  to  take  one 
point  and  handle  it  in  such  a  way  as 
cannot  help  but  convince  an  attentive 
listener  that  it  is  truth,  if  we  only 
spend  fifteen  minutes  on  it,  than  to 
half  handle  a  dozen  points,  speak  two 
hours  and  prove  nothing?  In  debat- 
ing societies  the  successful  debaters 
spend  hours  every  day  for  perhaps  a 
couple  of  weeks  before  debating, 
studying  the  subject  from  every  side 
as  well  as  the  points  and  tactics  of 
his  opponent.  Still  perhaps  he  only 
has  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to 
speak;  but  he  speaks  with  effect 
because  his  material  is  where  he  can 
get  at  it,  and  systematically  arranged 
so  as  to  rebut  the  arguments  of  his 
opponent  in  the  most  effective  man- 
ner. Successful  lawyers  and  legisla- 
tors also  thoroughly  study  their  cases 
or  subjects  before  making  an  address. 
If  they  don't,  they  are  generally 
numbered  among  the  unsuccessful 
ones. 

Some  may  say:  "But  we  always 
supposed  Mormon  missionaries  were 
to  depend  on  and  be  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit."  So  they  should  and  must 
in  order  to  be  successful,  but  it  will 
certainly  be  one  of  the  very  greatest 
miracles  if  something:  is  drawn  out 


of  nothing.  Even  Jesus  did  not 
make  the  wine  from  nothing,  but  the 
water  pots  were  first  filled  with  water 
to  the  brim,  and  then  by  the  power 
of  God  wine  was  drawn  forth;  the 
right  sort,  and  just  what  the  guests 
and  governor  wanted.  God  has 
given  us  the  talents  and  means 
whereby  we  can  store  our  minds  with 
knowledge.  If  we  do  not  make  use 
of  them,  will  it  be  anything  but  just 
if  He  takes  them  from  us?  If  our 
minds  are  stored  with  knowledge  in 
the  proper  manner,  and  it  is  then 
drawn  forth  by  the  power  of  God, 
like  the  wine  at  the  marriage  feast  in 
Cana  of  Galilee,  it  will  be  relished  by 
the  lovers  of  truth  and  genuineness, 
and  be  pronounced  the  best  of  all. 
God  has  revealed  to  His  servants  that 
they  should  seek  after  knowledge 
both  by  faith  and  by  studying.  In 
storing  that  knowledge  away  should 
we  not  do  it  in  an  orderly  manner? 
In  such  a  way  that  when  we  are  led 
to  speak  upon  a  certain  subject  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  we  can  do  it  with- 
out turning  over  our  whole  store- 
house of  knowledge,  like  a  bad  boy 
in  his  mother's  rag  and  sample  bag, 
bringing  piece  after  piece  in  sight, 
showing  there  is  not  one  good  whole 
piece  in  there,  nothing  but  scrap  after 
scrap?  Strangers  often  attend  our 
meetings,  get  a  lot  of  very  fine  scraps 
to  think  over,  but  when  they  want  a 
good  whole  piece  they  go  to  the  man- 
made  systems  and  get  one  because 
of  its  wholeness.  We  think,  then, 
that  the  training  of  a  prospective 
missionary  should  be  in  systematic, 
hard  studying,  thus  becoming  thor- 
ough on  each  point.  He  should  be 
diligent  in  seeking  knowledge  from 
every  good  source.  Not  that  we 
believe  in  prepared  sermons,  but  be 
in  a  condition  that  the  Spirit  will  be 
able  to  draw  forth  some  good  things. 
Many  of  the  young  men  of  Zion 
neglect  fine  opportunities  to  study 
other  languages  besides  their  own, 
because  of  the  feeling  that  it  would 
be  time  and  trouble  thrown  away. 
This,   we  believe,   to  be  a   mistake. 
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The  Latter-day  Saints  have  the  great 
responsibility  resting  upon  them  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations, 
kindreds,  tongues  and  people. 
Preachers  must,  therefore,  have  some 
knowledge  of  language ;  and  the 
better  that  knowledge,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  more  effective  will 
be  the  preaching.  As  a  great  deal 
of  it  is  done  in  the  English  language, 
we  think  young  Elders  at  home 
could  spend  time  to  advantage  in 
mastering  their  mother  tongue.  It 
is  no  great  credit  to  be  able  to  speak 
a  foreign  language  if  we  are  unable  to 
speak  our  own  correctly.  If  all  our 
Elders  could  speak  English  fluently 
and  correctly,  would  not  the  idea 
that  we  are  a  low,  ignorant  set  be 
greatly  lessened  ?  A  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  English  can  scarcely  be 
obtained  without  some  knowledge  of 
another  language;  we  will,  at  any 
rate,  learn  to  appreciate  it  by  study- 
ing another.  By  studying  Latin, 
German  and  French  our  knowledge 
of  English  words  and  grammar  will 
be  greatly  increased,  our  vocabulary 
enlarged,  we  will  be  able  to  draw  a 
finer  distinction  between  the  meaning 
of  words,  and  our  manner  of  expres- 
sion will  be  much  more  pleasing  and 
fruitful.  Under  the  consideration 
that  the  duty  of  Elders,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  consists  in  exhort- 
ing and  preaching,  although  they  may 
never  have  to  learn  or  use  a  foreign 
language,  in  the  improvement  of  their 
own  they  will  be  greatly  repaid  in 
studying  one.  Then,  too,  how  very 
many  of  us  are  called,  or  probably 
will  be,  to  foreign  lands,  where  we 
are  forced  to  study  one.  If  a  person 
has  a  knowledge  of  two  languages, 
he  will  learn  a  third  with  much  more 
readiness  than  he  did  the  first  two. 
Then  in  all  probability  if  he  were 
well  versed  in  any  one  of  the 
modern  languages  besides  English, 
if  called  on  a  mission,  he  would  have 
the  privilege  of  being  called  where 
that  language  was  spoken.  If  well 
versed  in  Latin  he  could  almost  dis- 
pense with  English   dictionaries,  and 


would  have  little  trouble  in  learning 
any  language  of  modern  Europe. 
Then  by  studying  a  foreign  language, 
the  profit  is  not  alone  in  our  great 
ability  to  express  our  thoughts,  but 
also  in  the  mind  training  we  will 
receive. 

A  professor  once  said  that  if  in 
his  four  years  of  college  life,  he 
learned  one  thing  and  learned  it 
well,  which  was,  how  to  study,  he 
would  be  well  satisfied  with  his 
college  course.  If  a  missionary  is 
accustomed  to  study  or  knows  how 
to  study,  and  has  the  spirit  of  his 
mission  he  will  be  a  successful  mis- 
sionary. Inasmuch  as  an  Elder's 
duties  consist  greatly  in  talking,  and 
that  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  any  foreign  language  helps  him 
in  his  own,  besides  the  studying 
strengthens  and  trains  his  mind,  and 
that  some  day  he  will  probably  be 
called  to  labor  among  that  people 
whose  language  he  can  speak,  is  it 
not  well  worth  his  while  to  study,  if 
he  has  the  opportunity,  another 
language  besides  his  own?  Is  it  not 
the  duty  of  parents  and  teachers  to 
advise  the  young  to  make  use  of 
every  opportunity  to  study  a  lan- 
guage in  addition  to  English?  Sup- 
posing a  Dutchman,  Dane  or  Ger- 
man were  to  visit  the  Saints  in  Utah, 
and  talk  in  broken  English  in  such  a 
way  that  we  can  only  understand 
half  what  he  says,  and  that  with 
great  difficulty;  but  he  is  a  stayer  to 
the  "backbone;"  and  after  wander- 
ing around  for  two  hours,  gives  it 
up  after  having  condemned  us  and 
ours  but  proved  nothing.  Let  us 
acknowledge  what  effect  such  preach- 
ing would  have  upon  us.  If  we 
ever  came  back  it  would  most  likely 
be,  not  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteousness,  but  to  avenge  our- 
selves on  the  preacher. 

Young  prospective  missionaries 
who  are  wasting  your  time,  just  put 
yourselves  in  his  place  and  perhaps 
you  can  imagine  what  a  great  im- 
pression your  preaching  will  make, 
when  you  first  begin  to  speak  in  a 
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foreign  country,  to  a  foreign  people, 
in  a  foreign  tongue,  on  an  almost 
foreign  subject,  which,  nevertheless, 
you  know  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Edwin  Be  union. 


PRESIDENT     MATTHEW    NOALL, 
Of  the  Hawaiian  Mission. 

Laie,  Sandwich  Islands, 

March  22nd,  1894. 
Contributor  Co. 

Dear  Brethren  : — In  accordance 
with  your  request  that  I  reply  to 
certain  questions  concerning  our 
missionary  labors  on  the  Sandwich 
Islands  I  cheerfully  comply. 

I.  The  Hawaiian  group  of  islands 
are  under  my  presidency. 

I I .  There  are  now  fourteen  Elders 
and  four  Sisters  from  America,  and 
ten  local  native  Elders — total  twenty- 
eight  laboring  in  this  mission. 

III.  We  should  have  about  three 
or  four  more  missionaries  to  fill 
vacancies  recently  created.  With 
this  addition  and  with  the  assistance 
of  native  Elders  I  think  the  labor 
here  can  be  successfully  carried  on. 

IV.  Frequent  releases  are  very 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  this 
mission.  The  greater  part  of  the 
time  a  missionary  labors  here  during 
a  first  mission — usually  about  three 
years — is  spent  in  preparatory  work, 
learning  the  native  language  and,  in 
too  many  cases  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in 
acquiring  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Gospel. 
The  principal  hindrance  that  Elders 
have  here  is  the  learning  of  the 
Hawaiian  language.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  who,  in  three  years' 
time  are  able  to  express  their  ideas 
in  a  full  and  comprehensive  way  in 
the  native  language.  Out  of  thirteen 
Elders  who  have  returned  home  since 
my  arrival  here,  there  has  been  but 
one  who  could  readily  express  his 
ideas  on  different  subjects,  or  who 
could  translate  a  discourse  into  the 
native  language :  and  only  five  of  the 
thirteen  could  speak   Hawaiian  suf- 


ficiently well  to  get  an  understanding 
of,  and  give  reconciliating  advice  in 
little  disputes  and  differences  that  so 
often  occur  among  this  people;  who 
look  to,  and  are  generally  willing  to 
accept  the  advice  of  the  missionaries 
in  settling  these  disputes. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  three  of  the  thirteen  above  men- 
tioned were  released  in  less  than  three 
years.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  one- 
half  of  the  missionaries  referred  to 
after  about  three  years'  labor  were  un- 
successful in  learning  the  native  lan- 
guage. I  do  not  say  this  to  their 
discredit,  for  many  of  them  studied 
hard  to  accomplish  that  object  during 
their  stay  here.  A  few  of  them  also 
spent  much  of  their  time  in  laboring 
in  a  temporal  sphere  on  the  Laie 
Plantation. 

Of  ten  sisters  who  have  labored 
here  since  my  arrival — now  over  two 
years — there  are  only  two  who  are 
able  to  talk  Hawaiian  with  any  degree 
of  fluency.  From  the  foregoing  it 
will  be  observed  that  amid  the  sun- 
dry duties  incidental  to  the  labors  ot 
a  missionary  and  the  learning  of  a 
new  language,  there  is  not  much  time 
to  spend  in  studying  the  Gospel. 
Therefore  it  often  happens  that  after 
having  learned  the  new  language  it 
requires  six  months'  preparation  on 
the  Gospel  before  a  missionary  is 
fully  capable  of  performing  his  duties  in 
traveling  among  the  several  branches 
of  the  church  and  towns  of  the  group. 

It  should  be  understood  in  this 
connection  that  the  native  Hawaiians, 
and  especially  the  older  generation, 
are  great  Bible  readers.  In  fact  it  is 
about  the  only  book  they  have,  and 
consequently  a  great  deal  of  their 
time  is  spent  in  reading  it  and  in 
searching  questions  therefrom  which 
they  delight  to  put  to  the  Elders. 
The  older  Hawaiians,  as  a  rule,  know 
more  about  the  Bible  and  the  passages 
it  contains  than  our  average  mission- 
ary does. 

In  answer,  then,  to  the  question 
under  consideration  I  will  give  it  as 
my  opinion  that,  to  meet  with  good 
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results  a  missionary  should  labor  in 
this  field  at  least  two  years  after  having 
acquired  a  sufficient  understanding  of 
the  Hawaiian  language  to  enable 
him  to  express  his  ideas  impromptu, 
or  to  be  able  to  settle  little  disputes 
arising  among  the  Saints.  Of  course 
the  longer  one  stays  after  having 
reached  that  standard,  the  more  good 
he  will  be  able  to  do.  It  usually 
takes  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
and  one-half  years  for  those  who  do 
learn  the  language  to  accomplish 
that  result.  A  consequent  suggestive 
missionary  term  might  be  placed  at 
about  four  years,  but  if  longer  all  the 
better  for  the  missionary  interests.  I 
believe,  however,  that  part  of  this 
preliminary  work  could  be  done  at 
home  and  thus  save  perhaps  one 
year's  precious  time  in  the  mission 
field,  besides  much  trouble  and 
expense. 


V.  Generally  speaking,  married 
men  are  preferable  in  this  mission, 
but  only  so  wherein  they  are  more 
experienced  and  may  be  thus  better 
adapted  to  advise  and  counsel  as  a 
father  among  this  poor  people  who 
seem  to  have  but  little  idea  how  to 
rear  their  children,  and  whose 
domestic  tranquility  is  seldom  of 
continued  length. 

VI.  To  the  question  as  to 
'  'Which  are  the  most  successful  mis- 
sionaries, those  who  are  provided 
with  money  in  their  labors,  or  those 
who  travel  without  purse  and  scrip," 
I  will  say,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining,  as  the  needs  of  all  our 
missionaries  are  supplied  from  a  com- 
mon mission  fund  to  which  the  Saints 
of  the  several  islands  donate,  and  the 
deficiency,  if  there  be  any,  is  made 
up  by  the  Laie  Plantation. 

VII.  Before  answering  this  ques- 
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tion  I  will  note  sonic  of  my  observa- 
tions during  an  experience  of"  about 
six  years  in  this  missionary  field.  I 
have  noticed  that  the  most  successful 
missionaries  have  been,  first,  those 
who  have  humbly  labored  with  an 
implicit  trust  in  their  Master  and 
with  a  zeal  that  has  impressed  sincer- 
ity in  their  every  act;  second,  those 
who  have  had  a  good  understanding 
of  the  Gospel;  third,  those  who  have 
acquired  the  native  language;  fourth, 
those  who  have  been  able  to  advise 
and  instruct  the  native  people  how 
to  properly  take  care  of  their  own 
bodies  and  how  to  properly  care 
for  their  children;  fifth,  those  who 
have  cheerfully  performed  every  duty 
placed  upon  them,  whether  it  were 
to  labor  temporally  or  spiritually; 
sixth,  those  who  have  never  tired 
in  trying  to  do  good  to  all  men. 

Some  of  the  causes  that  have  made 
an  unsuccessful  missionary  that  have 
fallen  under  my  observation  might  be 
enumerated  as  follows:  Doubt  and 
non-sincerity  of  purpose,  a  longing 
for  the  time  of  release  and  an  attend- 
ant desire  to  "kill  time;"  an  over- 
anxious interest  in  home  affairs  to  the 
exclusion  of  interest  in  missionary 
labors ;  lack  of  disposition  and  energy 
to  study  and  labor;  a  fault-finding 
and  disagreeable  spirit,  which  usually 
results  in  disunion  and  even  rebellion 
has  resulted  disastrously  in  a  few 
instances. 

Inability  to  speak  the  native  lan- 
guage is  the  main  cause  of  non- 
success  among  the  missionaries  of 
this  field.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  those  unsuccessful  in  this  respect 
fail  to  attain  that  ability.  Some  have 
been  troubled  with  a  natural  impedi- 
ment in  their  speech,  while  others 
have  been  aftected  by  the  improper 
insertion  and  omission  of  the  conso- 
nant h  as  often  used  by  the  English, 
which  may  in  the  Hawaiian  language 
even  reverse  the  meaning  of  the 
speaker.  A  non-aptness  or  lack  of 
ability  to  learn  new  languages  some- 
times causes  missionaries  years  of 
hard  study  and  anxiety  in  vain,  while 


in  some  cases  I  believe  the  lack  oi 
application  to  faith,  prayer  and  study 
has  been  the  cause  of  non-success  in 
this  regard. 

As  to  what  training  a  prospective 
missionary  should  have  I  would  sug- 
gest: first,  a  training  that  would 
result  in  implicit  faith  and  confidence 
in  the  Master  for  whom  he  is  to  labor, 
and  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
the  cause  he  is  to  represent,  coupled 
with  a  prayerful  and  humble  spirit 
and  a  good  moral  character;  second, 
he  should  obtain  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
and  be  able  to  substantiate  the  same 
from  the  scriptures  and  become  ac- 
customed to  public  speaking  through 
home  training  in  the  associations, 
classes  and  schools  that  are  within 
his  reach;  third,  assisted  by  a  com- 
petent teacher  he  should  make  a 
diligent  study  of  the  Hawaiian  lan- 
guage for  one  or  two  years  before 
entering  his  field  of  labor  on  these 
islands;  fourth,  he  should  receive 
such  training  as  would  epable  him  to 
instruct  the  Hawaiian  people  in  the 
laws  of  hygiene  and  health;  fifth,  a 
training  in  vocal  music  will  be  highly 
appreciated  by  those  who  come  to 
this  field;  sixth,  he  should  be  taught 
to  labor  energetically,  and  to  exercise 
patience  and  charity  towards  those 
not  so  favored  as  himself.  Other 
qualifications  should  be  possessed  by 
special  missionaries  for  this  mission. 
Those  who  labor '  on  the  plantation 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  farming, 
while  others  should  be  qualified  to 
teach  school. 

In  regard  to  studying  the  Hawaiian 
language  at  home  I  will  say  that 
many  of  the  new  missionaries  here 
now  think  they  can  better  pursue 
their  preliminary  studies  of  the  native 
language  at  head-quarters  where  they 
can  get  assistance  from  experienced 
Elders.  If  this  be  so,  why  could  not 
this  preliminary  studying  be  done  in 
a  class  at  home  under  the  direction  of 
some  returned  Elder  who  is  well- 
versed  in  this  language.  The  Ger- 
man, Spanish    and    other   languages 
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are  successfully  taught  in  our  English 
schools,  and  why  not  the  Hawaiian? 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  student  could 
become  a  fluent  speaker  in  the  Hawai- 
ian language  without  a  practical  use  of 
the  same;  but  I  believe  a  good  vocabu- 
lary of  native  words  could  be  memor- 
ized and  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  language  be  learned  at  home, 
so  that  the  student  would  be  able  to 
enter  at  once  into  practical  useful- 
ness in  his  field  of  labor.  If  this 
plan  were  adopted  I  believe  at  least 
one  year's  preparatory  studying  in 
the  missionary  field  could  be  saved. 
Another  great  advantage  of  this  plan 
would  be  this :  if  there  were  those  in 
the  class  who  apparently  could  not 
learn  the  Hawaiian  language  their 
attention  could  be  turned  to  other 
things,  and  new  students  enrolled, 
and  thus  save  a  large  percentage  of 


our  missionaries  who  come  here  hav- 
ing to  return  at  the  end  of  their 
mission  without  having  accomplished 
that  all-important  requirement — the 
learning  of  the  native  language. 

In  some  respects  I  presume  the 
Sandwich  Islands  Mission  is  different 
from  most  others  where  our  Elders 
labor.  There  are  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  interests  to  be  cared  for. 

In  order  to  better  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Hawaiian  Saints  a 
temporary  gathering  place  has  been 
established  at  Laie  where  the  Saints 
may  be  gathered  out  from  among  the 
wickedness  which  prevails  in  the  many 
towns  and  villages  of  the  group,  and 
be  under  the  constant  care  and  teach- 
ing of  the  Elders.  In  addition  to 
fishing  and  raising  their  kalo  they  are 
employed  on  the  Laie  Plantation  in 
raising     and    manufacturing    sugar. 
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There  is  a  day-school  at  this  place 
with  an  enrollment  of  over  sixty 
pupils.  The  organizations  of  the 
M.  I.  A.,  Sunday  School,  Relief 
Society  and  Primary  are  all  in  flour- 
ishing condition. 

The  Honolulu  branch  of  the 
Church  is  the  largest  on  the  Islands, 
and  has  a  membership  of  about  seven 
hundred  souls.  There  is  a  commod- 
ious meeting  house  and  a  mission 
house  at  this  place  where  the  mission- 
aries, en  route  to  and  from  the  South 
Pacific  Islands,  often  find  a  few  hours' 
rest  from  the  monotony  of  the  ever- 
tossing  vessel. 

Our  Church  membership  through- 
out the  group  is  over  four  thousand, 
and  about  one  thousand  children 
under  eight  years,  and  affords  a  field 
for  good,  lively,  zealous  missionaries 
who  fully  realize,  and  are  anxious  to 
magnify  their  high  calling  of  direct- 
ing the  labors  of  the  Saints  and 
spreading  the  Gospel  of  salvation 
among  the  people  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Matthew  Noall. 


PRESIDENT   JOB    PINGREE, 
Of  the  Eastern  States  Mission. 

48  Sands  St.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  Feb.  18,  1894. 
The  Contributor: 

Dear  Brethren: — Your  letter 
of  inquiry  received. 

I.  New  England  States  and  part 
of  Canada,  with  headquarters  at  New 
York. 

II.  Seven  besides  myself  at 
present. 

III.  There  are  over  twelve  million 
people  in  this  mission,  and  I  will 
leave  you  to  judge  the  matter. 

IV.  Don't  wish  to  say  anything 
on  this  subject. 

V.  In  justice  to  both  I  have 
nothing  to  say. 

VI.  Circumstances  and  conditions 
would  have  to  be  considered  in  this 
case,  in  my  judgment. 


VII.  An  Elder  cannot  be  too  well 
posted  on  all  subjects  to  make  him 
an  efficient  missionary. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Job  Pingree. 


PRESIDENT    GEORGE  C.   NAEGLE, 

Of  the  Swiss  and  German  Mission. 

Berne.  36  Postgasse, 

March  10th,  1894. 
The  Contributor. 

Dear  Brethern:  —  Your  com- 
munication of  February  23rd  re- 
ceived today,  and  in  compliance  with 
your  request,  I  submit  the  following: 

I.  The  Swiss  and  German  Mission 
includes  Switzerland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria and  Italy. 

II.  At  present  there  are  forty-nine 
missionaries  in  this  mission. 

III.  From  present  prospects  we 
are  likely  to  need  more  in  the  future. 

IV.  Concerning  the  length  of  time 
to  remain  in  the  field,  we  would 
think,  if  an  Elder  is  familiar  with  the 
language,  and  can  begin  missionary 
work  at  once;  he  should  be  released 
at  the  end  of  two  years;  if  he  has  to 
learn  the  language,  two  years  and  a 
half  would  be  about  right. 

V.  We  cannot  discriminate,  as 
they  are  equally  valiant;  the  married 
men,  however,  usually  have  had  a 
little  more  experience  in  laboring, 
and  officiating  in  the  Priesthood  at 
home. 

VI.  Although  we  receive  no  salary 
for  our  services,  nor  do  we  preach 
for  hire;  or  divine  for  money;  yet  we 
know  of  none  at  present  who  are 
going  strictly  without  purse  or  scrip ; 
for  the  laws  are  very  stringent  in 
this  country,  and  especially  in  Ger- 
many, regarding  lodging,  etc.,  and 
the  Elders  seem  almost  under  the 
necessity  of  being  provided  with 
some  means  to  avoid  being  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  vagrancy.  They 
also  have  to  go  well  dressed;  so  it 
looks  as  though  it  were  necessary  to 
have  a  little  money  to  meet  the  de- 
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mands  of  the  age,  and  comply  with 
the  regulations  of  the  country; 
though  to  be  furnished  too  freely 
with  money  from  home,  is  not  always 
the  best. 

It  also  appears  that  faith  is  wan- 
ing among  men;  and  they  are  cor- 
respondingly less  hospitable  than 
formerly. 

Still  I  believe  that  were  our  faith 
sufficient,  "without  purse  or  scrip," 
after  reaching  our  destination  would 
prove  the  more  successful  way.  We 
have  an  example  of  this  in  the  suc- 
cess that  attended  the  late  beloved 
David  H.  Cannon. 

VII.  For  this  mission,  I  would 
suggest  that  where  it  is  practicable, 
an  Elder  who  has  the  language  to 
learn,  should  have  notification  at  least 
six  months'  prior  to  his  departure, 
and  that  time  should  be  diligently 
devoted  to  acquiring  the  German 
language,  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
(principally  the  Prophets  and  New 
Testament),  and  Roberts'  Ecclesias- 
tical History.  Also  to  officiate  dur- 
ing that  time  in  the  capacity  of  a 
Priest  and  Teacher,  with  an  efficient 
companion,     would    be    a    valuable 
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experience.  The  benefits  and  train- 
ing of  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  would  indeed  be  of  great 
worth,  and  a  fine  start  for  the  pros- 
pective missionary. 

Your  Brother,  etc., 

George  C.  Naegle. 

PRESIDENT    CHARLES    W.    STAYNER, 

Of  the  Northern  States  Mission. 

I.  The  Northern  States  Mission 
comprises  the  states  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota.  North  and 
South  Dakotas,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  the  north  half  of  West 
Virginia,  the  west  half  of  Maryland, 
Northern  Missouri  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  the  president's  head- 
quarters for  the  present  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  . 

II.  Thirty-five  Elders,  besides 
myself,  are  now  in  the  field. 

III.  Under  certain  circumstances 
more  Elders  will  be  needed.  Under 
other  conditions,  less. 

IV.  An  average  of  two  years, 
ranging  from  eighteen  months  to  two 
years  and  a  half,  at  the  discretion  of 
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the  president,  and  according  to  the 

health,  capacity  and  circumstances  of 
the  Elders,  is  desirable  as  the  term  of 
a  mission. 

V.  A  mixture  of  both  married 
and  single  men  is  almost  necessary  in 
the  mission,  with  a  preponderance, 
if  any,  of  unmarried  young  men,  for 
the  greater  part  of  this  field;  and 
they  should  be  strong  and  healthy  in 
body,  as  well  as  intelligent  and  ener- 
getic laborers  in  the  cause. 

VI.  When  and  where  the  condi- 
tions admit  of  it,  the  Elders  should 
doubtless  labor  "without  purse  or 
scrip,"  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove 
the  world,  and  test  the  faith  of  the 
missionaries  themselves,  and  would 
be  more  successful  by  doing  so.  But 
at  certain  times  and  in  some  places, 
this  seems  to  be  impracticable  to 
quite  an  extent. 

VII.  The  training  necessary  for 
our  missionaries  should,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  such  as  is  obtained  first  in  our 
Sabbath  schools,  next  in  our  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations,  and  after- 
wards in  the  various  quorums  of  the 
Church.  But  they  should  also  receive 
a  good  education  in  our  schools  and 
academies,  under  the  tuition  of  firm 
believers  in  the  Gospel.  The  Elders 
should  be  able  to  speak  and  write 
correctly.  They  should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Church  works,  and  the 
established  doctrines  of  the  Gospel; 
besides  being  somewhat  acquainted 
with  Church  and  secular  history. 
They  should  bs  taught  to  do  all  they 
can  for  themselves  by  study  and 
faithfulness,  and  then  to  trust  in  the 
Lord  to  help  them  in  the  hour  of 
need.  If  our  Elders  were  called 
upon  at  times  in  their  wards  and 
quorums  to  speak  upon  the  first 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  so  as  to 
induce  a  study  of  these  doctrines' 
from  a  biblical  standpoint,  it  would 
greatly  assist  them  in  their  work  of 
preparation.  They  would,  by  this 
experience,  become  accustomed  to 
speaking  in  public  and  their  thoughts 
on  the  various  subjects  treated  upon, 


would  be  better  arranged  in  their 
minds  for  presentation  to  the  people. 
Above  all,  they  should  be  taught  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  and  fasting,  and 
the  keeping  of  their  minds  clear  by 
abstaining  from  tobacco  and  strong 
drinks.  As  a  good  memory  is  a 
most  essential  aid  to  interesting  and 
advantageous  public  speaking,  all 
habits  that  tend  to  weaken  the  mem- 
ory and  other  natural  gifts  should  be 
avoided.  The  Spirit  of  God  which 
is  the  inspirational  rejuvenator  of 
memory  should  be  cultivated  with 
great  humility  and  purpose,  and 
everything  of  an  impure  character 
should  be  discarded  from  the  life  and 
meditations  of  the  missionary. 

I  would  again  urge  the  necessity  of 
a  good  education  in  our  schools,  so 
that  the  Elders  may  be  able  to  speak 
grammatically;  and  when  writing, 
spell  correctly.  They  should  be  able 
to  compose  their  communications  with 
clearness  as  well  as  simplicity.  This 
is  rarely  the  case  at  the  present  time, 
perhaps,  for  many  reasons  that  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  But  as  I 
understand  it,  a  greater  degree  of 
excellence  is  desired  for  and  by  those 
about  to  enter  the  missionary  field, 
and  it  is  with  that  view  my  sugges- 
tions are  given. 

The  knowledge  of  other  languages 
besides  our  own,  is  also  very  useful. 
We  have  found  it  difficult  to  reach 
the  Scandinavian  population  in  this 
field,  owing  to  the  lack  of  speakers 
in  the  Danish,  Swedish  and  German 
languages.  An  acquaintance  with 
French,  Latin,  Hebrew  and  Greek  is 
also  desirable,  especially  when  dis- 
cussing with  the  clergy  on  biblical 
themes,  and  on  ancient  laws  and 
history.  But  no  acquisition  of  foreign 
tongues  will  compensate  for  a  display 
of  ignorance  in  the  use  of  our  own 
language.  We  must  be  perfect  in 
our  English,  or  our  influence  for 
good  will  suffer  with  educated  aud- 
iences. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Elders  who  have  labored  in  this  mis- 
sion during  the  last  four  years,  were 
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called  mostly  from  the  farm  and  the 
work-bench  rather  than  any  scholas- 
tic pursuit,  their  labors  have  been 
very  efficient  among  the  people  in 
their  respective  fields.  And  I  do  not 
believe  a  better  class  of  men  could 
have  been  found  for  this  work. 
They  have  been  virtuous  exemplars 
of  the  morality  of  our  religion,  ener- 
getic in  a  marked  degree,  and  the 
success  that  has  attended  their  labors 
is  an  evidence  of  the  faithfulness  and 
spiritual  power  of  these  humble  men 
of  God.  Still,  doubtless,  they,  in 
their  humility,  often  wished  that  they 
had  in  early  youth  availed  them- 
selves more  fully  of  the  educational 
facilities  offered  in  the  midst  of  the 
Saints,  and  that  they  had  become 
better  versed  in  scriptural  and  his- 
torical knowledge  before  entering 
upon  their  missionary  experience. 

In  reference  to  the  number  of  El- 
ders laboring  in  this  field,  I  wish  to 
say  that  we  have  at  present  all  that 
can  labor  conveniently  in  the  regions 
opened  up,  without  further  monetary 
assistance  than  is  now  received  from 
home.  If  I  had  the  means  or  could 
obtain  it,  I  would  go  into  the  large 
cities,  such  as  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis  and  other  thickly  popu- 
lated towns,  and  hire  suitable  halls 
into  which  to  invite  by  proper  adver- 
tising the  more  intelligent  classes,  to 
hear  our  principles.  Much  of  the 
expense  might  be  realized,  I  believe, 
from  collections,  but  the  municipal 
laws  would  not,  in  most  cases,  justify 
us  in  hiring  halls  on  such  a  specula- 
tive basis.  Besides,  the  agents  for 
such  buildings  generally  demand 
cash  in  advance  for  their  use.  After 
a  start  was  made,  however,  arrange- 
ments could  possibly  be  entered  into 
for  permanent  places,  at  a  reasonable 
rental  annually,  in  which  to  hold  our 
meetings;  and  the  people  so  brought 
into  the  Church  would  probably 
have  more  means  to  sustain  such  ex- 
penditures than  those  who  live  in 
the  country  and  who  largely  consti- 
tute our  present  membership.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have 


branches  in  the  principal  cities,  if 
such  a  course  were  adopted  as  to 
give  our  efforts  there  a  respectable 
and  responsible  standing.  Things 
are  different  from  what  they  were 
when  the  Gospel  was  first  preached 
in  the  States  The  principles  are 
the  same,  but  the  people  are  not,  and 
we  have  to  be  governed  somewhat  by 
circumstances. 

When  asked  if  we  would  be  more 
or  less  successful  if  supplied  with 
money,  I  would  answer  in  the  light 
of  what  has  just  been  written.  Not 
only  would  the  labors  of  the  Elders 
be  more  successful  if  we  had  a  supply 
of  means  to  meet  expenses  that  are 
unavoidable,  but  such  labor  as  is 
desirable  in  the  cities,  as  well  as  many 
other  places,  cannot  well  be  per- 
formed without  some  ready  money. 
If  funds  for  this  purpose  were 
placed  at  my  disposal,  I  would 
personally  endeavor  to  engage  suit- 
able halls,  and  calling  to  my  aid  two 
good,  well-versed  Elders  for  each 
city,  would  advertise,  and  write  up 
notices,  etc.,  for  the  local  papers, thus 
bringing  our  principles  into  the  very 
presence  of  the  intelligent  reading 
population  of  the  country.  I  would 
establish  an  office  in  each  city  when 
it  seemed  advisable,  and  leave  the 
two  Elders  to  canvas  such  city  and 
neighborhood,  and  continue  the 
meetings,  while  I  went  on  myself  to 
fill  other  appointments.  I  am  more 
than  confident  that  such  a  systematic 
labor  would  result  satisfactorily  in 
conversions,  and  also  in  the  final 
recovery  of  all  expenditures  involved, 
besides  being,  in  my  opinion,  a  much 
needed  duty  performed  in  our  mis- 
sionary work  of  warning  all  the 
world. 

In  that  way  we  could  use  and  would 
require  more  Elders  than  now.  In 
fact  we  could  use  more  everywhere  in 
the  mission  if  we  had  means  to  pay 
their  expenses  while  opening  up  new 
fields  of  labor.  Fifty  missionaries 
would  be  needed  this  year,  and  one 
hundred  next,  while  two  hundred 
would   soon    be   the    number  under 
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such  conditions.  Hut  the  probability 
is  from  the  reports  before  me,  unless 
some  assistance  can  be  obtained  in 
opening  new  fields,  we  shall  have  to 
reduce  our  number  somewhat  during 
the  summer  months.  This  is  a  pity. 
I  wish  that  the  rich  people  of  Zion 
would  help  those  who  attend  to  this 
labor,  or  that  a  fund  were  established 
for  all  missionary  purposes.  These 
suggestions  are  the  result  of  my  own 
observations  for  the  last  four  years  in 
this  field,  and  I  may  add  during  two 
former  missions  in  Great  Britain, 
although  in  the  matter  of  laboring  in 
cities,  and  without  purse  or  scrip, 
I  find  that  although  England  is  a 
harder  field  than  formerly,  the  United 
States  is  by  far  the  harder  field  of 
the  two  for  our  missionaries.  The 
distances  to  travel  are  greater,  food 
and  fares  are  higher,  the  roads  are 
more  hilly  and  the  streams  almost 
impassable  on  foot.  The  heat  and 
cold  are  more  intense,  and  many 
parts — the  malarial  regions  partic- 
ularly— are  unhealthy.  The  people 
also  are  more  persecutive  and  less 
religiously  inclined.  Very  little  faith 
comparatively  exists  hi  the  Bible, 
especially  the  old  Scriptures;  and  the 
ignorance  existing  in  many  regions  is 
of  the  densest  kind  on  almost  all 
subjects,  and  yet  our  labors  are  large- 
ly limited  to  such  regions,  through 
the  hospitality  of  the  people  without 
which  the  Elders  could  not  exist. 
Hence  a  labor  inaugurated  in  our 
cities,  in  the  way  suggested  would, 
I  feel  sure,  give  us  in  many  instances, 
when  prejudices  were  removed,  a 
more  intelligent  and  useful  class  of 
members,  and  do  much  to  relieve  us 
from  the  oft-repeated  accusation  of 
avoiding  the  light  of  intelligent 
investigation,  and  of  seeking  and 
obtaining  our  converts  from  among 
the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  classes 
of  society.  While  believing  that  the 
poor  and  the  ignorant  should  have 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them,  I 
likewise  believe  that  it  is  for  all 
classes,  and  ought  to  be  presented  in 
such    a    manner   that    the    rich    and 


learned  as  well  as  others  may  be  left 
without  excuse  in  the  great  day  of 
the  Lord's  judgment. 

RULES    OF    THE    NORTHERN    STATES 

MISSION. 

1.  In  order  to  shun  "the  very 
appearance  of  evil,"  Elders  should 
not  converse  with  any  woman  in 
private,  but  withdraw  when  others  arc- 
not  present.  No  courting  is  permitted 
under  any  circumstances. 

2.  Do  not  suffer  yourselves  to 
become  burdensome  to  any  who  enter- 
tain you.  Show  that  you  are  ener- 
getic in  striving  to  make  conversions, 
and  zealous  for  the  souls  of  men. 

3.  In  baptizing,  call  the  candidate 
by  name,  and  use  the  following 
words:  "Having  been  commissioned 
of  Jesus  Christ,  I  baptize  you  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen." 

4.  In  confirming,  call  the  candidate 
by  name,  and  use  the  following  words : 
"In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  by 
virtue  of  the  Holy  Priesthood  con- 
ferred upon  us,  we  lay  our  hands 
upon  your  head  a?id  confirm  you  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and  say 
unto  you :  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen." 

5.  In  ordaining,  call  the  candidate 
by  name  and  use  the  following  words: 
"In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  by 
virtue  ot  the  Holy  Priesthood  con- 
lerred  upon  us,  we  lay  our  hands  upon 
your  head,  and  ordain  you  to  the 
office  of  an  Elder  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec,"  (or  a  priest  after  the 
order  of  Aaron,  as  the  case  may  be). 
Always  specify  the  office  in  the 
Priesthood  that  you  are  bestowing. 
Ordinations  must  be  first  authorized 
by  the  president  of  the  conference 
on  the  action  of  a  priesthood  meeting, 
or  the  counsel  of  the  president  of  the 
mission. 

6.  In  administering  to  the  sick, 
the  necessity  of  faith  should  be  de- 
monstrated. And  persons  admitted 
into  the  Church  should  be  taueht  the 
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need  of  seeking  for  a  testimony  of  the 
Spirit,  so  that  they  may  be  confirmed 
in  the  truth. 

7.  All  new  members  should  be 
taught  the  principle  of  tithing.  It  is 
also  proper  to  inform  those  of  it,  who 
are  investigating  the  Gospel. 

8.  Believers  should,  as  soon  as 
consistently  possible,  join  the  Church 
and  take  part  in  sustaining  the 
mission.  Members  should  have  at 
least  a  year's  experience  in  mingling 
with  the  Saints  in  the  places  where 
they  live,  before  going  to  Utah,  as 
they  will  thus  get  a  better  insight 
into  the  Gospel,  and  become  prepared 
to  sustain  the  work  when  they  get  to 
Zion. 

None  should  be  advised  to  gather 
to  Utah,  until  they  are  grounded  in 
the  faith.  And  then  only  when  it 
seems  to  be  proper  and  necessary. 
It  is  a  privilege,  and  should  be  so 
regarded,  and  granted  only  to  the 
faithful.  The  weak  and  the  unfaithful 
had  better  stay  where  they  are  than 
to  go  to  Utah  and  apostatize  there. 
Those  only  who  go  by  permission, 
should  have  recommends  to  the 
authorities  at  home. 

9.  In  preaching  the  Gospel,  it  is 
desired  that  the  Elders  confine  them- 
selves to  the  first  principles,  and 
avoid  the  advanced  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  such  as  the  resurrection, 
etc.,  and  particularly  theorizings  on 
the  Godhead,  and  all  mysteries  upon 
which  there  may  be  any  diversity  of 
opinion  among  the  brethren.  Avoid 
disputations  on  doctrine.  Instruct 
the  people  on  those  matters  which 
are  fully  revealed  and  made  plain  in 
the  Church  works.  Simplicity  and 
plainness  are  greatly  to  be  desired  at 
a  time  when  the  religious  world  is 
racked  by  dark  conflicts  and  bitter 
discussions. 

10.  Elders  are  not  permitted  to 
excommunicate  without  instructi6ns 
from  the  president  of  the  mission. 
No  cursings  or  "washings  of  feet" 
against  the  wicked,  are  at  present 
advisable,  and  none  should  appear  in 


the  reports.  Bless  the  people  and 
pray  for  all,  that  they  may  repent 
of  their  sins  and  be  forgiven  by  the 
Lord. 

11.  Elders  should  briefly  report  to 
the  conference  president  every  week, 
and  state  their  addresses  for  the  week 
following. 

Each  conference  president  is  ex- 
pected to  acquaint  the  president  ot 
the  mission  with  the  condition  of  the 
Elders  each  week,  by  letter;  and  on 
the  first  of  each  month  a  formal 
report  based  on  the  Elders'  monthly 
and  weekly  reports  in  his  possession, 
should  be  forwarded,  showing  the 
number  of  baptisms,  meetings,  etc. 
On  the  first  of  the  months  of  March 
and  September  of  each  year,  he 
should  send  a  half-yearly  report, 
in  accordance  with  the  form  hitherto 
given.  The  margin  of  time  for  these 
reports  is  to  the  fifth  of  the  month, 
when  all  conference  reports  should 
be  ready  to  mail.* 

The  Elders  are  also  invited  to 
correspond  with  the  president  of  the 
mission,  but  they  are  requested  not 
to  use  postal  cards  or  showy  envel- 
opes. 

In  writing  always  specify  where  a 
reply  will  reach  you  and  whether 
you  will  await  a  reply  at  any  given 
point. 

Some  letters  are  received  asking 
questions,  and  insufficient  time  is 
given  for  the  reply  to  be  delivered, 
before  leaving.  Longer  time  is  re- 
quired when  the  answers  are  of  a 
historical  character,  or  involve  data 
not  in  the  office. 

12.  Finally,  brethren,  be  patient, 
long  suffering  and  kind  to  all  people, 
teaching  them  in  all  humility.  Be 
virtuous  and  faithful,  and  God  will 
bless  you  even  more  abundantly  in 
the  future  than  He  has  in  the  past. 
Chas.     IV.    Stayner. 

*  Reports  are  now  to  be  sent  yearly,  instead  ot 
semi-annually,  and  should  be  mailed  to  the 
mission  president  not  later  than  January  10th 
of  each  year. 


To  be  continued.) 


HOW  SHALL   WE  GET  A  TRADE? 


The  Contributor  for  April  had 
an  admirable  series  of  papers  on  the 
question,  "Trade  or  Profession 
Which?"  but  more  remarkable  than 
the  articles  was  the  unanimity  of 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  first.  It 
was  realized  by  representative  men  of 
varied  occupations,  that  professional 
life  in  this  western  country  is  filled  to 
repletion,  and  that  the  ranks  of  un- 
skilled labor  are  also  getting  beyond  all 
demand;  further,  that  the  one  mistake 
of  American  life  is  an  indisposition 
to  adopt  a  trade  by  which  to  sustain 
a  man  or  give  him  power  to  raise  a 
family;  this  method  is  deemed  too 
slow,  the  necessary  attention  for 
securing  deftness  and  facility  in  the 
use  of  tools  is  uncongenial  to  the 
rush  of  modern  life,  and  to  the 
accumulation  of  a  desired  fortune, 
if  a  quicker  and  easier,  albeit  more 
feverish  and  speculative  method  can 
do  it! 

The  old-fashioned  custom  of  ap- 
prenticeship is  obsolete,  with  all  its 
moral,  mental  and  industrial  advan- 
tages, the  restraint  and  supervision  of 
the  master  over  the  boys  who  dwelt 
in  his  house,  and  who  was  responsible 
for  their  learning  a  trade  has  passed 
away;  the  time  of  training  (say  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-one)  is  now 
deemed  far  too  long,  boys  assume 
that  they  can  master  the  intricacies  of 
any  trade  in  a  quarter  of  the  time, 
and  for  that,  the  employer  of  exper- 
ience has  no  security,  a  binding  in- 
denture being  ignored  altogether; 
consequently  thorough  workmen, 
full  graduates,  are  '  'few  and  far  be- 
tween," botches  there  are  innumer- 
able. Poor  hands  answer  when  there 
is  demand,  and  in  Utah  where  the 
trained  class  is  not  replenished  from 
the  old  world  as  formerly,  imported 
skill  (?)  usurps  the  places  which 
should  be  filled  by  a  wiser  if  a 
younger  generation. 

That  the  introduction  of  machinery 
and  the  subdivision  of  labor  has  had 
something  to  do  with  this  question  is 
without    doubt;    the     carpenter     of 


today  rarely  makes  a  door  or  sash, 
or  sticks  a  moulding;  everything  is 
prepared  for  him,  and  fewer  tools  are 
needed  in  the  construction  of  a  house, 
so  that  in  these  departments  of  the 
builder's  craft,  the  modern  workman 
is  a  novice  compared  to  the  fathers 
who  were  thorough  masters  of  all 
branches,  and  understood  the  details 
of  their  art  or  trade. 

In  the  shoe  factory,  few  workmen 
are  judges  of  leather,  not  one  proba- 
bly could  make  a  shoe  from  beginning 
to  end;  one  process  alone  occupies 
the  time  and  attention  of  a  man  who 
certainly  so  far  lags  behind  his  edu- 
cated predecessor,  and  here  the 
manager  or  proprietor  does  not 
work  with  his  men,  and  can  give  no 
personal  supervision  to  an  apprentice 
or  see  that  he  is  grounded  in  under- 
standing by  graduating  in  each 
separate  department. 

That  this  condition  is  seen  by 
many  and  deplored,  is  evinced  by  the 
efforts  which  are  being  made  for 
securing  a  remedy,  and  not  a  few 
thoughtful  educators  now  conclude 
that  purely  class  learning  is  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  prevailing  situation, 
hence  there  is  an  ostensible  alliance 
under  various  modifications  of  book 
and  practical  culture  in  progressive 
schools,  such  as  are  called  manual, 
industrial,  training  or  technical,  and 
agricultural  colleges;  in  these  there 
are  attempts  made  to  give  to  natural 
drift  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
more  or  less  conversant  with  mechani- 
cal labor  in  all  its  various  forms. 

This  movement  has  obtained  quite 
an  unexpected  success  in  Europe, 
where  the  apprenticeship  system  still 
largely  prevails,  and  some  ten  years 
ago  a  notable  effort  was  made  in 
New  York  City  by  a  wealthy  gentle- 
man, who  realized,  that  while  emigra- 
tion was  supplying  the  demand  for 
skilled  labor,  that  very  labor  by  union 
was  preventing  its  increase,  and  so 
arbitrarily  was  this  limited  that 
natural  tendency  was  shut  out,  and 
the  father,   if  an  expert,  was  denied 
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the  opportunity  of  giving  the  benefit 
thereof  to  his  own  sons  even,  if  the 
limit  of  trade  regulation  was  reached. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  under- 
took to  create  "evening  trade 
schools,"  where  for  two  and  a 
half  hours  lads  or  young  men  were 
taught  by  absolutely  practical  lessons, 
several  branches  of  trade,  such  as 
bricklaying,  stonecutting,  plastering, 
plumbing,  carpentry,  blacksmithing, 
vice  work,  carving,  fresco  and  other 
painting;  the  terms  were  according 
to  the  branch  and  the  number  of 
lessons  in  the  course,  and  while  in 
the  early  years  this  experiment  did 
not  pay  its  way  the  grand  philanthro- 
pist furnished  the  five  thousand  dol- 
lars which  was  deficient  after  a 
crowded  year. 

This  was  not  in  any  sense  a  charit- 
able or  money-making  institution, 
nor  was  it  in  the  interest  of  or  in 
opposition  to  any  trade  organization, 
but  solely  for  the  benefit  of  such 
young  men  of  natural  aptitude  or 
desire  for  the  opportunities  presented ; 
the  departments  were  supervised  by 
master  mechanics,  and  the  school 
became  not  only  a  success  as  to 
numbers,  increasing  from  thirty-three 
the  first  to  three  hundred  and  four 
the  fifth  season,  but  in  a  practical 
sense  also,  for  some  of  these  pupils — 
members  of  the  earliest  classes,  built 
a  number  of  houses  in  New  York 
City  which  for  workmanship  com- 
manded wide  attention. 

President  Young  with  his  strong 
practical  organization  affirmed  con- 
tinuously that  intellectual  culture  was 
insufficient  for  our  circumstances,  and 
manual  training  as  a  part  of  school 
education  was  a  theme  of  his  (as  it 
was  also  of  President  Taylor)  which 
was  unrealized  to  the  day  of  his 
death;  but  if  education  was  con- 
sidered to  be  defective  then,  when 
skill  was  furnished  with  every  emi- 
gration, what  shall  be  said  of  now, 
when  this  fountain  of  supply  is  nearly 
exhausted,  and  our  growing  popula- 
tion, nay  every  settlement  in  the 
Territory  is  evidence   that  we  need 


this  very  training — this  very  supply 
of  cultivated  labor  day  by  day! 

Even  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
investment,  parents — and  if  they  fail, 
municipalities,  counties,  the  Territory 
could  well  afford  to  establish  and 
subsidize  a  host  of  just  such  schools; 
and  the  increased  taxable  value  of 
property  as  the  result,  would  more 
than  counterbalance  in  a  little  while 
all  such  appropriations;  for  if  State 
or  local  aid  can  be  given  to  the  seeker 
after  a  book  education — if  this  is  its 
duty,  it  will  be  difficult  to  draw  a 
line  and  say  that  no  aid  shall  be 
given  for  the  acquisition  of  that 
knowledge  which  is  bread  and  life 
itself,  or  that  quite  as  much  shall  be 
given  any  way,  as  is  in  that  provision 
which  is  made  for  specialists,  such  a:- 
school  teachers,  chemists  or  analysts, 
or  for  advanced  lessons  in  art  mining 
or  other  branch  of  science  which 
indicates  professional,  instead  of 
mechanical  preference. 

Under  the  universality  of  the 
present  system  it  can  hardly  be 
claimed  that  the  results  justify  the 
labor  and  expense,  for  with  it  there  is 
said  to  be  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  criminals  in  these  United 
States,  and  while  these  may  not 
exist  because  of  education,  certain  it 
is  that  the  restraining  influence  of 
prevalent  culture  is  not  so  potent  as 
its  enthusiastic  advocates  have  prom- 
ised. 

In  England  where  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  trade  are  easy  and 
educational  opportunities  are  fair, 
there  is  but  one  criminal  to  eighteen 
thousand  of  her  population.  The 
census  reports  of  this  country  a 
decade  ago  exhibited  an  increase  of 
crime  which  had  been  cumulative 
from  1850  onwards,  or  as  statistics 
tell  from  one  in  30,452  of  the  popu- 
lation then,  to  one  in  837  in  1880;  and 
still  more  strange  the  stern  fact  comes 
out,  that  "tradeless  native  American 
youth  furnished  eighty-one  per  cent, 
of  these,"  while  the  foreign  element 
engaged  mainly  in  trades,  furnished 
but  nineteen  per  cent,    of  the  crim- 
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inals  incarcerated,  and  Judge  Cowen 
of  New  York  declared  that  "ninety 
per  cent  of  its  convicts  were  young 
men  averaging  twenty-five  years  of 
age,"  and  that  "a  large  number  of 
these  belonged  to  the  higher  educated 
classes." 

Utah  may  have  no  such  record  as 
this;  her  youth  as  a  rule,  are  moral 
and  industrially  inclined,  but  unde- 
sirable leisure  is  just  as  fatal  to  social 
health  (and  more  perchance)  than 
undue  compulsory  labor. 

This  New  York  trade  school  al- 
ready alluded  to  carries  on  its  work 
now  in  large  and  brilliantly  lighted 
rooms,  covering  a  plot  of  land 
200x113  feet,  and  the  progress  of 
its  pupils  is  said  to  be  unusually  rapid 
under  the  supervision  of  master 
mechanics,  who  show  how  each  piece 
of  work  is  done,  and  why  it  should 
be  done  in  that  particular  way;  it  is 
also  said  th^t  "no  rude  or  profane 
word  has  ever  been  heard  within 
those  walls,  and  that  even  when  in- 
conveniently crowded,  the  young 
men  are  invariably  courteous  to  each 
other,  and  respectful  to  their  teach- 
ers. ' ' 

We  are  often  carping — intelligently 
too — at  the  outgo  of  our  coin  or 
currency  for  imported  goods.  The 
New  York  mechanics  had  their 
grievance:  it  was  found  that  some 
three  thousand  workmen  came  in 
there  every  spring  from  Europe, 
leaving  their  families, and  then  return- 
ing in  the  fall  taking  their  large 
earnings  home  with  them,  and  they 
endeavored  to  remedy  this  by  furnish- 
ing skilled  labor  from  the  legitimate 
citizen,  and  so  keeping  that  money  in 
their  own  country  for  its  undivided 
prosperity! 

Here  was  an  example  and  a  lesson 
that  ought  to  come  home  to  "the 
children  of  light;"  it  might  have 
been  said  in  historic  times  and  by 
high  authority  that  "the  children  of 
this  world  are  wiser  in  their  genera- 
tion" than  they,  but  we  know  of  no 
prophecy  which  declares  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  condition. 


It  is  believed  that  there  are  skilled 
men  everywhere  in  this  community 
yet,  who  would  enjoy  imparting  to  a 
class  or  classes  their  experience  and 
ability  in  artisan  or  mechanical  pur- 
suits; and  the  necessity  for  this 
sacrifice  (if  unpaid  for  their  services 
is  now  more  important  than  ever; 
our  numerous  youth,  the  passing 
away  of  many  of  the  fathers,  the 
certainty  of  growing  necessity  and 
assured  employment,  all  prompt  in 
this  direction,  at  least  until  the  narrow 
and  contracted  routine  of  general 
schools  admit  of  industrial  training, 
for  which  there  is  no  present  pros- 
pect; for  late  events  have  demon- 
strated that  our  Agricultural  College 
although  subsidized  by  the  general 
government  only  escaped  destruction 
by  the  veriest  chance,  for  there 
seemed  to  be  but  little  sympathy 
with  or  appreciation  among  educa- 
tors of  its  industrial  combination  with 
book-culture  and  mental  opportu- 
nity. 

Free  schools  are  the  order  of  the 
day,  or  free  opportunity  rather,  for 
taxation  sustains  and  provides  every 
appliance  which  this  modern  craze 
demands,  but  in  this  New  York 
school  so  lavishly  alluded  to,  terms 
vary  with  the  instruction  demanded, 
twenty  dollars  is  charged  for  the  six 
months'  course  in  bricklaying,  twelve 
each  for  stonecutting  and  plumbing, 
fifteen  for  carpentry,  and  ten  for 
fresco  and  other  painting.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  us  to  follow  this 
precedent  or  any  other;  we  run  too 
much  in  old  or  imported  grooves 
already,  are  too  thoroughly  copyists, 
but  we  can  be  original  if  we  try,  we 
can  cull  from  the  experience  of 
others,  and  we  can  improve  upon 
that  to  meet  our  own  circumstances, 
and  so  bring  that  which  we  borrow 
and  cannot  improve  upon  into  undis- 
puted harmony  with  our  highest 
social  and  religious  thought! 

This  growing  Territory  needs  this 
extension  of  trade  culture,  this  devel- 
oping of  trade  proclivity:  it  is  in  line 
with  our  faith,  it  is  temporal  salvation, 
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it  is  in  keeping  with  the  counsel  of  our 
best  men,  it  echoes  and  repeats  the 
claims  of  the  most  enthusiastic  home 
manufacturer,  and  it  does  this  in  a  line 
which  has  been  without  advocates 
"lo  these  many  years." 

Dare  hope  plume  itself  upon  the 
summer's  thought  and  next  winter's 
realization,  or  have  we  faith  in  the 
brain  power  and  receptivity  of  our 
posterity?  Unless  this  or  other 
measures  are  adopted  we  shall  be  but 
"hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,"  and  if  we  require  skilled 
labor,   mechanical    ability,  power    to 


transmute  our  abundance  into  pleas- 
ant homes  and  beautiful  surroundings, 
we  shall  have  to  call  upon  the 
uninterested  "stranger  and  alien," 
they  will  have  rb  do  for  us  that  for 
which  we  now  have  the  capacity  and 
opportunity,  both  given  to  us  by  the 
way,  for  the  building  of  a  superior 
civilization  and  social  life,  if  we  apply 
faculty  in  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of 
truth,  as  this  people  have  proved 
"many  a  time  and  oft"  in  their 
chequered  yet  progressive  experience 
of  now  over  sixty  years! 

H.    W.  Naisbitt. 
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The  readers  of  The  Contribu- 
tor will  please  pardon  me  if  I  relate 
an  experience  which  did  not  happen 
in  the  place  designated  by  the  title 
of  this  article,  but  which  cleared 
the  way  for  me  to  enjoy  the  rare 
privilege  of  attending  the  world-re- 
nowned Julian  Academy  of  painting, 
and  of  dwelling  over  a  year  in  the 
highly  educational  influence  of  Paris, 
that  great  city  of  art  and  culture. 

Being  a  firm  believer  that  the  high- 
est possible  development  of  talent 
is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  Creator,  I 
made  it  a  matter  of  prayer  for  many 
years  that  He  would  open  a  way 
whereby  I  could  receive  that  train- 
ing which  would  befit  me  to  decorate 
His  holy  temples  and  the  habitations 
of  Zion.  But  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  the  early  career  of  a  painter, 
life's  path  was  continually  beset  with 
embarrassing  disappointments,  until, 
when  the  dark  clouds  of  adversity 
seemed  most  discouraging  our  kind 
and  merciful  Father  in  heaven  an- 
swered my  prayers.  June  4th,  1890, 
three  of  us  were  blessed  and  set 
apart  to  a  mission  at  the  city  of  Paris. 
On  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  same 
month  we  bade  farewell  to  our  fami- 
lies and  friends,  arriving  at  our  des- 


tination   on    the    following    twenty- 
fourth  day  of  July. 

This  incident  and  many  others  of 
like  character  has  led  me  to  encour- 
age my  young  brethren  and  sisters 
who  may  have  seemingly  insurmount- 
able obstacles  in  their  pathway  to  a 
realization  of  righteous  ambitions, 
to  put  your  trust  in  God,  and  He  will 
be  pleased  to  remove  every  hind- 
rance to  your  success;  but  you  must 
manifest  by  your  works  that  you  are 
in  earnest,  and  seek  Him  by  much 
fasting  and  prayer. 

Language  is  feeble  to  explain  the 
benefit  a  sojourn  in  the  city  of  Paris 
imparts  to  an  aspirant  for  knowledge; 
for  it  is  not  only  within  the  walls  of 
a  school  room  that  one  learns  les- 
sons, but  from  the  monuments  of 
architectural  skill  and  taste  which 
adorn  its  boulevards.  The  com- 
bined skill  of  centuries  of  the 
sculptor's  art  which  have  enriched 
its  galleries  and  magnificent  parks; 
likewise  the  inspirations  of  the  artist 
thrown  upon  canvas,  of  which  this 
city  is  a  veritable  storehouse,  span- 
ning art  history  from  its  earliest 
period  to  this  progressive  nineteenth 
century.  Here  can  be  seen  the  in- 
delible footprints  of  the  inventive 
sons  of  science,  even  from  the  misty 
past    unto    our     modern     Edisons, 
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gathered  within  the  walls  of  its  Arts 
et  Metiers  and  museums.  The  relics 
of  antiquity,  historical  monuments, 
precious  manuscripts  and  vast  libra- 
ries furnish  food  for  the  student  of 
history.  At  every  turn  one  finds 
material  to  nourish  and  broaden  the 
intellect.  This  condition  of  things 
naturally  draws  to  this  treasure  vault 
the  learned  and  ambitious  of  the 
earth,  so  that  the  very  air  seems 
pregnant  with  art  and  refinement; 
yet  there  is  a  spirit  of  freedom  that 
makes  one  feel  at  ease  in  his  particu- 
lar station  in  society.  Pride  is  not 
so  manifest  as  in  some  of  our  western 
cities.  Intelligence,  ability  and  talent 
command  respect,  whether  clad  in 
poor  or  rich  garments. 

Some  may  ask,  but  what  about 
the  wickedness  of  this  great  city? 
My  dear  reader,  when  one  is  in  the 
midst  of  such  excellent  opportunities 
for  only  a  short  period  he  has  no 
time  to  look  into  the  dark  abyss  of 
crime,  or  ferret  out  what  broods  no 
good  to  any  human  soul.  However, 
I  will  testify  that  truth,  virtue,  love 
and  union  have  fled,  not  only  from 
this  Gentile  city,  but  from  the  cold, 
unthankful  world,  to  these  elevated 
mountain  tops,  to  be  nurtured  by  the 
oracles  of  God.  Do  not  understand 
from  this  that  no  honest,  good  and 
noble  people  are  to  be  found;  on  the 
contrary  enough  are  met  with  to 
greatly  increase  our  charity  for  all 
mankind.  This  fact  also  stimulates 
in  us  a  greater  desire  to  become  able 
advocates  of  the  glorious  message  of 
life  and  salvation. 

Having  conveyed  so  much  of  a 
general  impression  of  Paris,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  render  a  word  sketch 
of  the  famed  art  school  of  Paris, 
where  eight  earnest  Utah  students 
laid  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  their  aspirations  in  the  world 
of  art. 

There  are  several  schools  of  paint- 
ing of  more  or  less  merit,  but  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts — a  national  in- 
stitution— and  the  Academie  Julia, 
Peinture,take  the  lead.    The  beautiful 


specimens  of  architecture,  with  their 
surroundings  of  tastefully  planned 
lawns  and  walks,  flowers  and  shrub- 
bery, which  characterize  the  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  our  own  beloved 
America,  led  me  to  imagine  the  Ju- 
lian Academy  with  its  age  and  artistic 
qualities  as  superior  to  any  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  see.  I  well  re- 
member my  feelings  as  we  wended 
our  way  to  school  the  first  morning. 
We  resided  in  what  is  called  the 
Latin  part  of  the  city,  about  three 
miles  from  the  academy.  Our  course 
was  on  boulevards  St.  Michel  and 
de  Sebastopol  where  are  to  be  seen 
the  Pantheon,  Notre  Dame  and  the 
tower  of  St.  Jaques,  all  noted  speci- 
mens of  architecture,  which  inspire 
the  soul  with  veneration  for  the 
genius  of  man.  Leaving  those  grand 
boulevards  we  entered  Rue  St.  Denis, 
a  narrow  street.  With  quick  steps 
we  pass  grocery  shops,  shoe,  drug, 
dry  goods,  vegetable  and  every  other 
kind  of  shops  that  the  modern  Shy- 
lock  has  ever  thought  of;  expecting 
every  moment  to  behold  the  magnifi- 
cent academy  building  my  fancy  had 
pictured.  When,  all  at  once,  here 
we  are!  Yes,  we  were  here  in  a 
narrow  court  or  yard  of  a  feather 
cleaning  and  pillow  factory;  a  few 
packing  boxes  and  bales  of  feathers 
lying  about.  In  front  of  us,  on  a 
two-story,  rickety  old  building  was 
the  sign,  sure  enough,  Academie 
Julia,    Peinture. 

Ascending  an  old  stairway  we 
landed  in  the  sky-lit  atelier  of  the 
renowned  school  of  painting.  Part 
of  the  walls  were  covered  with  prize 
studies  from  models,  and  part  with 
daubs  of  paint  flipped  on  the  wall 
with  the  palette  knife.  There  are 
five  such  ateliers  in  this  branch  of 
the  school,  but  there  are  two  others 
located  in  different  sections  of  the 
city;  one  is  exclusively  for  ladies.  In 
each  atelier  there  is  a  platform  raised 
about  two  feet,  for  the  model  to  pose 
upon.  The  students  form  a  half 
circle  around  this  platform  in  three 
or  four  rows;  the  inside  row  of  easels 
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and  stools  being  shorter  than  the 
outside  ones,  to  enable  the  student 
on  the  outside  to  see  the  model  over 
the  head  and  portfolio  of  his  neigh- 
bor situated  between  him  and  the 
figure  he  is  drawing.  Each  Monday 
morning  from  three  to  ten  profes- 
sional male  and  female  models  are 
loitering  about  the  ateliers  waiting  for 
a  job.  A  few  minutes  before  eight 
o'clock  they  mount  the  platform  and 
show  the  contour  of  their  figure  and 
ability  for  posing.  A  vote  is  called, 
and  the  winning  candidate  engaged 
for  the  week.  The  manner  of  pose 
is  also  decided  by  vote.  Generally, 
but  not  always,  there  is  a  change  in 
sex  every  other  week.  The  model 
poses  forty-five  minutes  and  rests 
fifteen;  repeating  this  from  eight  to 
twelve  a.m.,  and  from  one  to  five 
p.m.,  every  day  in  the  week.  When 
the  school  is  full,  which  is  generally 
the  case  during  the  winter  months, 
there  is  a  model  posing  in  each  room 
and  students  are  at  liberty  to  work 
in  any  of  them;  but  when  a  location 
is  once  chosen  and  the  owner's  name 
chalked  on  the  floor  under  the  easel, 
he  holds  a  right  to  that  spot  during 
the  entire  week.  The  professors, 
all  of  whom  are  eminent  French 
painters,  visit  the  school  every  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  morning,  and 
give  each  student  a  short  but  telling 
criticism.  It  is  truly  wonderful  how 
well  these  master  minds  understand 
the  needs  and  failings  of  each  stu- 
dent, and  how  readily  they  grasp  the 
individual  aim  of  each  soul,  thus  en- 
couraging individuality  in  each.  Al- 
though the  professors  spend  only 
two  or  three  minutes  to  each  student's 
work  twice  a  week,  they  can  readily 
discern  the  earnest,  diligent  workers 
and  the  aimless  or  idle  ones.  To 
the  latter  they  are  very  severe  in 
their  criticism. 

The  conduct  of  the  school  partakes 
more  of  the  idea  of  a  workshop 
than  a  school;  no  one  presides  to 
keep  order;  they  sing  and  shout,  or 
talk  as  much  as  they  please.  Every 
one  is  left  to  choose  his  own   course. 


However,  it  is  astonishing  how  quiet 
everybody  becomes  the  moment  a 
professor  enters  the  building,  the 
highest  respect  and  honor  being 
manifest  towards  them  by  the  pu- 
pils. This  feature  is  general  in 
France,  as  I  have  before  stated  in 
this  article. 

The  life  and  character  of  each  of 
the  professors,  and  that  of  any  great 
painter,  as  well  as  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  Julian  Academy,  all 
proclaim  in  loud  and  unmistakable 
tones  the  one  great  truth  '  'there  is 
no  excellence  without  labor."  Re- 
member, my  friends,  that  one  of  the 
most  important  observations  and  ex- 
periences of  an  art  student  in  the 
city  of  Paris  is  that  an  aimless,  shift- 
less, idle  brain  need  not  hope  for  any 
success  in  a  calling,  though  he  or 
she  may  have  native  talent;  while 
another  who  may  not  be  blessed  with 
any  special  gift,  but  possesses  those 
qualities  of  character  inured  to  dili- 
gent concentrated  labor,  will,  by  the 
help  of  God,  soar  high  to  honor  and 
usefulness.  In  order  to  help  this 
self-application,  we  should  love  the 
work  we  engage  in,  and  not  allow 
ourselves  to  follow  a  calling  we  are 
not  converted  to.  Jo/m  Hafe?i. 


It  isn't  the  biggest  horn  that  makes 
the  best  music. 

Starting  to  heaven  on  a  gravestone 
is  very  risky  business. 

Carmen  Sylva  says  of  happiness: 
There  is  but  one  happiness: 

Duty. 
There  is  but  one  consolation: 

Work. 
There  is  but  one  delight: 

The  beautiful. 

Taxing  is  an  easy  business.  Any 
projector  can  contrive  new  imposi- 
tions; any  bungler  can  add  to  the 
old;  but  it  is  altogether  wise  to  have 
no  other  bounds  to  your  imposition 
than  the  patience  of  those  who  are 
to  bear  them. 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  FKKNCH  REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  prison  is  a  house  of  care, 
A  place  where  none  can  thrive, 

A  touchstone  true  to  try  a  friend, 
A  grave  for  men  alive. 
— Inscription  on  Old  Prison  of  Edinburgh. 

The  evening  of  July  13,  1789, 
found  Vivian  at  Paris.  He  repaired 
to  137  Rue  Revere,  and  took  up  his 
lodging  there.  He  felt  ill  at  ease. 
His  friends  in  the  National  Assembly 
had  not  shown  themselves  wise. 
The  people  had  acted  with  greater 
indiscretion.  He  felt  anxious  at  the 
situation.  Already  had  there  been 
rumors  of  more  extended  violence 
and  wrong.  It  seemed  to  Vivian 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  older  ele- 
ment had  given  place  to  the  violence 
and  intemperance  of  the  young  and 
vicious,  who  were  fomenting  disorder 
and  confusion  among  the  masses. 
To  place  a  climax  upon  his  discon- 
tent and  anxiety,  on  that  day  and  the 
previous  one  a  bloody  encounter  had 
occurred  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  in 
which  the  representatives  of  the 
people  had  been  implicated.  The 
excitement  was  intense.  What  the 
outcome  would  be  no  one  could  tell. 

As  Vivian  sat  in  his  lodgings  on 
that  night,  he  was  attracted  by  a 
slight  noise  without.  Gently  push- 
ing aside  the  curtains,  that  he  might 
observe  without  being  seen,  he  saw 
a  girl  of  slight,  graceful  form,  appar- 
ently in  a  state  of  great  excitement 
and  anxiety.  She  was  talking  earn- 
estly with  the  owner  of  the  house, 
who  was  endeavoring  to  persuade 
her  to  depart. 

"Is  he  not  here?"  asked  the  girl. 

"No,"  was  the  reply.  "He  has 
not  been  home  tonight." 

She  walked  hurriedly  to  and  fro 
past  the  building,  occasionally  glanc- 
ing up  at  the  window.  A  slight 
rustle  of  one  ol  the  curtains  attracted 
her  attention,  and  she  exclaimed: 
"He  is  there!" 

Pushing  past  the   man  who  would 


have  prevented  her,  she  entered  the 
building.  Ascending  the  stairs,  she 
knocked  timidly  at  the  door  of 
Vivian's  room.  Opening  it,  he- 
recognized  Marie  Latour.  He 
stepped  back  as  if  to  avoid  her,  but 
she  darted  past  him  and  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

"Do  not  refuse  to  listen  to  me," 
she  said  in  a  pleading  tone.  "I 
know  how  you  regard  me,  but  it  is  to 
your  interest  to  hear  me." 

"Speak,"  answered  Vivian  in  an 
impatient  tone. 

"Have  you  heard  the  rumors 
regarding  the  Bastile?" 

"No;  what  are  they?" 

"As  I  was  walking  past  the  house 
occupied  by  the  main  club  of  the 
people's  representatives,  a  crowd  of 
anxious  men  had  assembled  in  front 
of  it.  There  they  were  addressed  by 
a  man  of  prominence  in  the  councils 
of  the  people,  who  told  them  that 
the  guns  of  the  Bastile  were  trained 
on  Paris." 

Vivian  was  alarmed.  "What  is 
the  object  of  this  action?"  he  asked. 

"The  king  has  assembled  troops 
in  Versailles  to  overawe  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  When  the 
Paris  patriots  heard  of  this,  they 
formed  a  combination  to  resist  the 
illegal  action  of  the  king.  News  of 
this  reaching  the  Bastile,  its  officers, 
true  to  their  policy  of  supporting  the 
king,  turned  their  guns  upon  the 
the  city  to  enforce  his  orders." 

'  'The  king  and  his  tools  against  the 
sovereign  people!"  exclaimed  Vivian 
in  anger.  "How  is  the  action  re- 
garded by  the  friends  of  liberty?" 

"All  are  incensed  by  it,"  was  her 
answer.  "Violence  will  follow. 
Already  there  is  a  whisper  that  the 
citizens  will  organize  a  force  to  storm 
the  Bastile." 

"Storm  the  Bastile?  Yes!  It  is 
the  symbol  of  kingly  power  and  des- 
potism. I  would  shed  my  last  drop 
of  blood  in  the  assault." 
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"I  came  to  warn  you,"  said  the 
girl  anxiously,  '  'for  I  fear  the  conse- 
quences to  the  city  of  this  attack. 
As  soon  as  it  is  known  that  the  peo- 
ple are  moving  upon  the  prison,  the 
intentions  of  its  commandant  will 
be  carried  out.  The  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  people  will  begin. 
I  have  warned  you,  that  you  may 
escape  before  it  is  too  late." 

"Escape!"  he  exclaimed  in  anger. 
"Leave  the  work  of  liberty  and 
bravery  to  be  performed  by  others? 
Must  I  do  nothing  to  further  the 
cause  of  the  people,  but  shall  I  flee 
before  the  artillery  of  the  Bastile, 
while  others  joyously  inhale  its  burn- 
ing breath  and  die  for  freedom?' ' 

"But  the  attempt  is  hopeless," 
argued  the  girl.  "It  means  death 
unto  all  who  undertake  it. ' ' 

"And  why  should  I  escape  that 
death,  which  others  will  so  bravely 
meet?  Is  my  life  better  or  dearer 
than  theirs?" 

"To  me,  dearer  than  all  others!" 
said  the  girl,  impulsively  kissing  his 
hand.  "Vivian,  I  would  die  a 
thousand  times  for  you.  Let  me  not 
see  you  suffer  in  a  hopeless  cause!" 

He  drew  his  hand  away  and  an- 
swered    her     firmly     and     angrily. 

"Mademoiselle  Latour,  I  had  not 
anticipated  this.  Had  I  known  that 
my  action  in  saving  your  life  would 
have  been  so  fatal  to  my  peace  of 
mind " 

"Fatal  to  your  peace  of  mind!" 
exclaimed  the  weeping  girl.  "How 
fatal  has  it  been  to  mine!  Would  to 
God  I  had  died  then!" 

"Amen!"  answered  the  young 
.  man  fervently.  Then  turning  his 
eyes  from  her,  that  her  pleading  ex- 
pression might  not  mitigate  his 
sternness,  he  continued:  "Marie 
Latour,  you  are  fallen!  You  have 
formed  a  chasm  between  us  which 
neither  you  nor  I  have  the  power  to 
bridge  even  in  friendly  discourse.  I 
can  accept  no  benefits  from  you 
without  blushing  at  my  own  degra- 
dation. The  image  of  my  pure  and 
noble  mother  even  now  arises  before 


me  and  reproves  me  for  holding 
converse  with  a  guilty  woman. 
Leave  me!" 

She  sobbed  bitterly  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then,  quickly  dashing 
the  tears  from  her  eyes,  she  answered 
him.  "I  obey  you!  You  may 
never  see  me  again " 

"Pray  God  I  may  not,"  he  inter- 
rupted. 

'  'Then  remember  this,  Paul  Levon, 
a  guard  at  the  Bastile,  has  boasted 
that  your  life  shall  not  be  safe 
another  week  if  you  remain  in  Paris. 
He  has  found  your  address,  he  says, 
and  is  determined  upon  your  destruc- 
tion." 

"Paul  Levon!"  he  exclaimed. 
"The  man  who  caused  my  father's 
unjust  arrest!     Can  it  be  the  same?" 

"Your  father  arrested  through 
him?"  she  asked  in  surprise. 
"When?" 

He  was  now  too  much  interested 
to  repeat  his  request  for  her  depar- 
ture. The  barrier  of  pride  which 
he  had  reared  between  his  confidence 
and  hers,  seemed  to  melt  away  as  he 
told  her  of  his  father's  disappearance 
and  the  subsequent  sufferings  of  his 
mother. 

"I  see  now,"  she  said.  "His  en- 
mity toward  the  son  was  born  of  his 
vengeance  upon  the  father. " 

"How  do  you  know  of  this 
threat?"  he  asked. 

She  laughed  bitterly.  "How  does 
the  Paris  street  waif  gain  her  infor- 
mation? Is  she  not  in  the  palaces  of 
kings,  the  huts  of  toilers,  the  prisons 
of  state!  Does  she  not  see  unseen, 
and  hear  unheard,  and  know  un- 
known." 

He  eyed  her  sternly.  "Have  you 
sold ' ' 

"No!"  she  cried.  "Since  the  day 
you  left  me  and  bade  me  live  a  better 
life,  I  have  followed  your  counsel. 
Henceforth  my  life  is  devoted  to  your 
good  whether  you  will  or  not. 
Therefore,  I  say,  beware  of  Paul 
Levon  and  his  tools.  I  know  he  will 
do  all  in  his  power  to  injure  you.  I 
have  done  my  duty  in  warning  you. 
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See  to  it  that  the  warning  is  not  un- 
heeded." 

As  she  withdrew,  he  took  her 
hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 
"Forgive  my  harshness." 

"I  freely  forgive.  Crod  bless  and 
preserve  you."  With  tears  of  joy 
she  took  her  departure. 

Vivian  was  convinced  that  Levon 
had  followed  the  history  of  the  people 
of  La  Brede  in  general  and  of  his 
mother  in  particular,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  sufferings  of  the 
family,  though  what  object  he  could 
have,  the  young  man  was  unable 
to  imagine.  v 

The  next  morning  when  he  arose 
and  passed  into  the  street,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  previous  night  had  in- 
creased to  an  alarming  extent.  Large 
crowds  of  armed  men  and  women 
passed  through  the  streets,  with  the 
cry,  "To  the  Bastile!  Down  with 
the  prison  house  of  tyrants!"  As 
Vivian  stood  watching  this  demon- 
stration, one  of  the  leaders  seized 
him  and  asked  him  where  his  sympa- 
thy was.  "With  the  people,"  was 
the  reply.  "Then  come  with  us;" 
and  Vivian  joined  their  ranks. 

As  they  passed  through  the  streets 
of  Paris  toward  the  dungeon,  the 
evidences  of  the  bloody  encounters 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  people 
on  July  12  and  13  became  plain,  and 
the  heart  of  Vivian  was  sick,  with 
grief  and  apprehension.  The  Bastile, 
with  its  six  strong  and  gloomy  tow- 
ers, soon  appeared.  The  sight  in- 
creased the  violence  and  zeal  of  the 
attacking  party.  With  shouts  of 
hatred  they  quickened  their  steps, 
and  rapidly  approached  the  prison. 

Within  the  walls  of  the -grim  dun- 
geon sat  Paul  Levon.  His  badge  of 
office  proclaimed  him  a  guard  of  the 
the  prison.  His  look  was  cold  and 
cynical.  His  gray  hair  fell  in  neglect 
around  a  face  from  which  all  trace  of 
sympathy  and  justice  had  been 
driven.  The  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
life  had  been  spent  in  devising  means 
of  extorting  money  from  the  prison- 
ers   and    their     friends.       He     had 


brought  upon  the  hundreds  who  had 
come  into  his  charge  in  that  time, 
the  deeds  of  violence  which  have 
given  to  the  grim  dungeon  its  terrible 
reputation  and  made  its  name  a  com- 
mon one  for  prison-houses  of  cruelty 
and  wrong. 

Now  only  seven  of  those  captives 
remained,  and  no  new  ones  were 
being  added  to  the  prison  list.  Le- 
von, who  had  revelled  in  the  wealth 
of  his  victims,  squandering  it  upon 
his  pleasures,  now  found  himself  re- 
duced to  poverty  with  no  visible 
chance  of  grinding  any  new  grists. 

"Afon  Dteu/"  he  exclaimed  im- 
patiently. "I  feel  out  of  sorts  today. 
The  air  seems  close  and  stifling. 
There  is  in  my  heart  a  strange  pre- 
monition of  approaching  danger. 
It  cannot  be  that  I  am  beginning  to 
feel  remorse  for  my  past  deeds ! ' ' 

He  laughed  at  the  strange  fancy. 
"No,"  he  mused.  "If  I  have  re- 
morse it  is  that  opportunities  for 
newer  cruelties  do  not  offer.  There 
is  no  joy  for  me  but  in  crushing  the 
hearts  and  hopes  of  others.  So  has 
my  life  been  spent — it  will  be  a  blank 
if  it  cannot  so  continue." 

His  reverie  seemed  to  turn  in 
another,  direction,  for  he  chuckled 
with  satisfaction.  "Poor  Lemoyne!" 
he  muttered.  "He  played  into  my 
hand  better  than  I  had  hoped.  How 
the  stone  bled  when  the  sword  of  the 
priestly  pedagogue  pierced  it!  I 
would  nol  have  missed  the  glorious 
sight  for  the  world.  But  Duruy! 
There  I  have  had  my  greatest  satis- 
faction. How  despairingly  his  look 
when  I  arrested  him !  How  he  plead- 
ed when  I  dragged  him  away  from 
his  delirious  wife!  How  his  face  fell 
and  his  heart  bled  when  he  learned 
his  fate  before  the  king!  Ah,  when 
these  memories  come  to  me,  and  I 
know  how  I  have  injured  without 
punishment  and  wronged  without 
remorse,  my  youth  is  renewed,  my 
burned-out  fire  rekindled." 

Again  that  chuckle  of  satisfaction. 
"I  have  heard  that  the  boy  Duruy 
is  in  Paris,  mingling  his  voice  with 
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the  shouts  of  the  rabble  against  the 
king.  I  must  crush  him  as  I  have 
crushed  his  father.  I  know  not  why, 
but  a  lasting  hatred  toward  the  whole 
family  possesses  me.  I  am  like  the 
man  who  has  eaten  half  his  fill,  and 
hungers  for  the  rest;  I  cannot  have 
peace  until  I  am  satisfied." 

He  had  no  time  for  further  reflec- 
tions, for  at  that  moment  the  grim 
laces  of  the  attacking  party  appeared. 
Wild  confusion  reigned  within  the 
structure.  The  keepers  and  their 
assistants  closed  and  barricaded  the 
portals  of  the  building  and  gathered 
their  arms  to  resist  the  attack.  The 
battle  was  fierce,  but  not  bloody. 
Hour  after  hour  passed  in  the  assault, 
and  yet  but  very  little  impression  had 
been  made  upon  the  massive  walls. 
At  length  an  armistice  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  commandant  of  the 
prison  consented  to  its  surrender,  on 
condition  that  he  and  his  associates 
should  be  safe  from  violence.  Then 
the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
rabble  rushed  in. 

In  one  of  the  closest  dungeons  of 
the  prison,  a  man  was  sitting.  He 
was  not  old,  but  his  hair  was  gray 
and  unkemped,  and  his  face  was 
wrinkled  and  shriveled  almost  out  of 
the  semblance  of  humanity.  His 
form  was  emaciated  and  bowed,  and 
his  mind  had  become  almost  imbecile 
through  the  cruelties  he  had  suffer- 
ed. 

He  had  heard  the  unwonted 
sounds  of  the  past  lew  hours,  with- 
out being  aware  of  their  meaning. 
After  the  opening  of  the  outer  gates, 
he  heard  the  multitude  approaching 
his  dungeon.  Tremblingly  he  arose, 
not  knowing  what  to  expect.  His 
door  was  burst  open.  He  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  begged  for  mercy. 

"Arise,  man,  you  are  free!"  was 
the  cry,  "tyranny  has  received  its 
death  blow.  Kings  no  more  shall 
triumph  and  their  dungeons  and 
gibbets  mar  the  fair  face  of  earth. 
Come  forth  into  the  air  of  freedom 
and  rejoice  with  us!" 

He  greeted  his  liberators    with   a 


vacant  stare.  He  did  not  understand 
their  words.  Pityingly  they  gazed 
upon  him,  and  then  turned  away. 
He  followed  them.  As  he  approach- 
ed his  keepers,  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  appre- 
hension, repeated  the  only  words  of 
which  he  seemed  to  remember  the 
meaning,  "Spare  me!  spare  me!" 

It  was  enough.  That  piteous  ap- 
peal aroused  the  indignation  of  the 
mob  more  than  a  story  of  cruelty 
from  the  lips  of' sanity  could  have 
done.  A  murmur  of  horror  and 
detestation  ran  through  the  crowd, 
and  the  guards  were  at  once  seized 
and  brought  before  the  prisoner. 

Seeing  that  his  oppressors  were 
helpless,  the  man  grew  bolder  and 
stood  forth  to  view  their  faces.  As 
Levon  was  led  before  him,  the 
prisoner's  face  betrayed  fierce  pas- 
sion; he  sprang  forward,  seized  the 
helpless  wretch,  and  repeatedly 
kicked  and  struck  him,  subjecting 
him,  apparently,  to  most  of  the  tor- 
tures he  himself  had  undergone. 

This  dumb  pantomime  produced  a 
striking  effect  upon  the  rabble. 
Levon  was  lifted  high  above  the 
heads  of  the  crowd;  a  sword  gleam- 
ed in  the  air,  and  his  severed  head 
fell  to  the  ground.  A  man  with 
livid  face  of  hate  thrust  a  pike  into 
the  ghastly  head  and  waved  it  in  the 
air  above  his  own,  the  blood  stream- 
ing down  upon  him.  A  woman, 
screaming  in  furious  triumph,  fasten- 
a  rope  about  the  trunk,  under  the 
arms. 

In  the  meantime,  nearly  all  the 
guards  and  soldiers  on  duty  in  the 
Bastile  at  the  time  of  its  capture,  had 
been  killed  and  their  heads  fixed  on 
pikes.  A  shout  then  arose,  "Back 
to  Paris!"  With  a  mighty  cry  the 
crowd  surged  towards  the  city,  drag- 
ging on  the  ground  the  decapitated 
bodies  of  the  slain  and  carrying  the 
severed  heads  as  standards,  while  the 
seven  newly  liberated  prisoners,  two 
of  them  imbecile,  were  borne  in 
triumph  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
throng. 
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Thus  paraded  they  through  the 
streets  of  Paris  ou  the  night  of  July 
14,1789.  They  were  no  longer  men 
and  women.  All  that  was  manly, 
all  that  was  womanly  within  them, 
had  been  destroyed  by  their  wrongs 
and  their  passions.  Furies  they  were 
as  they  marched  through  the  streets, 
repeating  their  terrible  cry. 

It  was  heard  in  Paris,  but  its  echo 
went  around  the  world.      It  reached 


Versailles,  where  Louis  the  XVI. 
awakened  from  his  sleep  that  the 
news  might  be  told  him,  exclaimed, 
"Is  it,  then,  a  revolt?"  And  the 
answer  came  at  once  from  his  infor- 
mant, "No,  Sire,  it  is  a  revolution." 
That  cry,  shouted  amidst  the 
waving  of  bloody  weapons  and  still 
bloodier  hearts,  was,  "Victory!  Vic- 
tory! Death  to  tyranny!  The  Bas- 
tile  has  fallen!"  Laertes. 


(  To  be  continued.) 
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XIV. 

When  that  adventurous  romancer 
Jules  Verne  chose  Tampa  Bay,  on 
the  Florida  peninsula,  as  a  starting 
point  for  his  passenger  projectile  on 
its  aerial  trip  to  the  moon,  that 
modest  little  indentation  on  our 
southern  coast  achieved  more  renown 
than  it  has  any  reasonable  hope  of 
doing  again. 

At  Port  Tampa  the  only  life  or 
movement  existant  buzzes  round  a 
pier  built  a  mile  or  more  through 
shallow  waters  into  the  ocean,  from 
whence  the  West  India  steamers  of 
the  Plant  line  sail  tri-weekly  for 
Cuba,  the  "Pearl  of  the  Antilles." 
One  night  early  in  January  of  '92, 
the  steamer  Mascot  arrived  at  the 
pier  and  while  that  racer  of  the 
wayward  sea  was  discharging  her 
cargo  and  passengers,  I  went  in  quest 
of  the  captain  and  made  the  yellow 
fever  in  the  windward  islands  a  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.  I  was  already  suffi- 
ciently well  informed  to  know  that 
isolated  cases  of  that  or  some  other 
malady  was  continually  haunting  the 
tropics,  but  at  that  time  unusually 
disquieting  rumors  of  an  epidemic 
of  "Yellow  Jack"  at  H.tvana  had 
been  rife  in  Florida  for  a  month  or 
more,  and  I  wanted  to  know,  you 
know,  because  if  these  things  are 
only  found  out  after  reaching  your 
destination,  "Where  are  you?  Why, 
there   you  are,  you  see,"  as  one  of 


the  English  passengers  remarked. 
The  captain,  a  pleasant  little  man 
in  navy  blue,  assured  us  that  similar 
rumors  were  circulated  every  year 
when  the  winter  resort  season  opens, 
by  interested  parties,  presumably 
Florida  hotel  keepers.  "I  guaran- 
tee," continued  the  captain,  bringing 
his  seafaring  hand  onto  my  shoulder, 
"that  there  is  no  more  yellow  fever 
in  Cuba  than  there  is  in  you."  That 
settled  it,  and  I  embarked,  retiring 
an  hour  later  to  my  stateroom  with  a 
vague  suspicion  that  on  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance the  "Pearl  of  the  An- 
tilles' '  was  likely  to  be  not  only  a 
little  off  color  but,  worst  of  all,  a 
straw  color. 

The  staterooms  on  the  Mascot  are 
clean,  bright  and  cheerful,  and  what 
is  of  equal  importance  to  voyagers, 
they  are  well  ventilated.  Each  room 
contains  an  upper  and  lower  berth,  a 
sofa,  stationary  washstand,  mirror, 
jugs  and  decanters  of  water,  an 
electric  light  and  call  button,  and  a 
couple  of  life-preservers,  large  canvas 
belts  stuffed  with  coarsely-ground 
cork.  There  were  instructions  in  a 
frame  on  the  wall  requesting  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  room  to  try  on  a  belt. 
The  writer  complied,  but  his  figure 
being  somewhat  given  to  central  ex- 
pansion, there  was  not  enough  life- 
preserver  to  go  around,  and  as  a 
means  of  aiding  longevity,  what 
there  was  would  have  been  as  useful 
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as  a  lightning  rod  in  the  hands  of  a 
drowning  man. 

We  left  for  Key  West  in  a  threat- 
ening sea,  and  it  commenced  to  rise 
as  the  moon  went  down.  Clouds 
had  been  gathering  and  a  light  wind 
and  rain,  forerunners  of  a  storm  over 
the  face  of  the  waters,  commenced 
to  beat  against  the  shrouds.  Not  a 
star  remained  in  what  an  hour  before 
had  been  a  cloudless  sky,  while  the 
flying  scud  went  thick  and  fast  to 
windward  and  the  passengers  fled  be- 
low. When  leaving  land  none  of 
the  voyagers  were  in  a  mood  to  ex- 
change the  warm  sweetness  of  the 
ocean  night  breeze  for  the  stuffy  at- 
mosphere of  the  salon  or  gangways, 
but  wind  and  wave  rule  on  the  great 
southern  gulf  as  on  other  seas. 

Next  morning  the  sun  came  up 
glowing  like  a  ball  of  fire.  The 
wind  had  gone  down  during  the 
night,  but  ship  and  sea  were  still 
rolling,  while  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  few  passengers  who  came 
on  deck  gave  unerring  proof  of  their 
having  passed  a  restless  night;  one 
in  particular,  a  Spaniard,  was  fright- 
fully ill  and  probably  thought  of  all 
the  sins  he  had  ever  committed — 
and  would  commit  over  again  if  he 
lived  and  got  another  chance.  To- 
wards evening  the  ship  reached  Key 
West,  an  island  of  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants,  lying  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  celebrated,  as  you  are 
aware,  for  its  extensive  manufacture 
of  cigars  and  for  nothing  else.  The 
extent  of  the  key  or  island  is  about 
three  by  six  miles,  and  eleven  feet 
above  the  surrounding  sea.  When 
the  cigar  makers  there  are  out  on  a 
strike,  which  a  local  government  of- 
ficer informed  me  was  an  event  of 
almost  tri-weekly  occurrence,  they 
amuse  themselves  by  catching  turtle, 
fishing  or  diving  for  sponges,  the 
only  three  industries  remaining. 
Owing  to  the  extensive  cigar  factories 
Key  West  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the 
dirtiest  cities  of  its  size  in  the  coun- 
try.     It  is   in  importance  the  ninth 


port  of  entry  in  the  United  States, 
ami  the  third  naval  strategic  point. 
The  city  alone  pays  more  import 
duty  and  internal  revenue  tax  than 
all  the  rest  of  Florida,  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  combined. 
Passenger  steamers  remain  there  but 
five  or  six  hours  and  that  is  quite 
long  enough  for  any  one  not  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  odorous  Indian  weed.  I  found 
the  city  and  location  dull  and  com- 
monplace, the  streets  and  environs 
malodorous  and  off  the  one  main 
thoroughfare,  lonely  and  deserted; 
the  population  being  mainly  cigar 
makers,  were  probably  at  work  in 
the  factories.  In  its  present  prosper- 
ity and  lack  of  sanitation  Key  West 
stands  in  need,  not  of  the  golden  age 
but  of  the  sewer-age.  Towards  mid- 
night our  ship  slipped  her  hawser 
and  stood  out  to  sea.  Half  an  hour 
later  that  Florida  key  and  its  glim- 
mering lights,  coral  reef  and  comb- 
ing breakers  were  fast  becoming 
faint  and  far  in  the  mists  and  gloom 
of  the  night. 

Next  morning  at  early  dawn  all 
the  passengers  were  on  deck  watch- 
ing for  the  dim  outline  of  the  Cuban 
coast,  on  the  eastern  horizon  of  the 
sea.  The  purple  hills  of  Matanzas 
first  came  into  view,  then  followed 
the  wind-worn  battlements  of  the 
Morro  castle  on  a  rocky  headland. 
We  took  on  a  pilot,  then  a  quaran- 
tine and  customs  officer  and  finally 
passed  through  a  narrow,  deep  chan- 
nel between  the  frowning  guns  of 
the  Spanish  forts,  and  entering  the 
bay  of  Havana  tie  up  to  a  floating 
buoy  in  mid-stream,  none  but  Span- 
ish vessels  being  allowed  to  dock.  We 
were  immediately  boarded  by  the 
usual  horde  of  howling  hotel  run- 
ners, who  each  secured  some  of  the 
living  prey,  and  dragged  them  and 
their  baggage  into  the  boats  lying 
alongside.  An  examination  of  all 
but  the  hand  baggage  followed  at  the 
custom  house  where  we  landed. 
Shortly  after  carriages  were  taken, 
and  within  an  hour  most  of  the  pas- 


A  Cuban  Creole  (Spanish  Type). 


sengers  had  found  pleasant  quarters 
at  the  Hotel  Inglaterra,  the  only  first 
class  hostelry,  size  and  location  con- 
sidered, of  which  Havana  can  boast. 
Our  party  glance  at  the  thermometer, 
seventy-eight  degrees,  order  a  bath, 
and  an  hour  later,  having  exchanged 
our  travel-stained  attire  for  white 
flannel,  linen  duck  or  other  summer 
suits  with  Panama  hats,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do  the  city  and  be  done  in 
turn.  In  Havana  hotel  charges 
and  everything  else  are  high  except 
cigars  and  the  grade  of  morality. 
At  the  Inglaterra,   the  tariff  is  four 


to  six  dollars  per  day,  extra  meals 
one  dollar  and  a  half;  New  York  pa- 
pers fifteen  cents,  American  maga- 
zines seventy-five  cents,  Havana  illus- 
trated papers  fifty  cents  each,  and 
parquette  seats  in  the  theatres  two 
dollars,  the  latter,  however,  will  sell 
admission  pro  rata  for  a  single  act  of 
any  performance,  after  which  should 
you  desire  to  remain,  another  ticket 
may  be  purchased  from  the  ushers  in 
the  aisle.  The  most  prominent  place 
of  amusement  is  the  old  Tacon 
theatre,  that  long  time  temple  of 
Melpomene    and   Thalia,  of  comedy 
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and  tragedy  and  —  of  Esmeralda 
whose  memory  is  dear  alike  to  the 
heart  of  Spanish  grandee  and  Cuban 
Creole. 

The  buildings  of  Havana,  public 
and  private,  rarely  attain  more 
than  two  stories  and  never  exceed 
three.  The  principal  material  used 
is  a  soft,  cream  colored  limestone, 
hewn  into  shape  with  two-edged, 
short  handled  broad-axes  which  the 
native  builders  are  very  skillful  in  the 
use  of.  Mouldings,  segments  and 
circles,  with  the  simpler  designs  in 
scroll  work  and  carvings  are  readily 
formed  with  the  one  tool.  While 
the  work  does  not  bear  close  inspec- 
tion, the  porous  nature  of  the 
material  will  not  admit  of  a  finer 
finish,  for  which  reason  the  walls  are 
generally  plastered  in  stucco  and 
painted  on  the  exterior.  In  the  latter 
case  the  colors  selected  are  sky-blue, 
yellow,  red,  pink,  pea-green  and 
similar  shades  of  an  equally  modest 
and  retiring  disposition.  Among 
the  more  pretentious  structures  the 
ceilings  average  twenty  feet  in  height, 
and  where  these  occur  on  new,  out- 
laying or  border  streets,  the  second 
and  third  stories  project  over  the 
sidewalks  and  are  supported  by 
colonnades  of  lofty,  stone  pillars, 
forming  arcades  which  are  cool  and 
pleasant  for  shoppers  and  other 
pedestrians;  but  in  the  older  parts  of 
city  the  streets  do  not  exceed  thirty 
feet  in  width.  In  an  article  on  Japan 
written  for  this  magazine  some 
months  ago  the  writer  stated  that  the 
side-walks  in  that  country  averaged 
three  feet  wide  and  thought  them 
roomy  enough  as  nobody  used  them ; 
in  Havana,  on  the  busiest  thorough- 
fares they  are  but  two  feet  in  width 
and  everyone  uses  them  or  attempts 
to.  Hence,  of  two  pedestrians  meet- 
ing, one  must  step  momentarily  into 
the  street,  a  by  no  means  desirable 
alternative  when  their  condition  is 
normal.  In  some  of  these  narrow 
streets  where  shopping  is  done  large- 
ly by  visiting  strangers,  notably  in  the 
Calle    del     Obispo,    (street    of    the 


Bishop)  enterprising  storekeepers 
stretch  awnings  across  from  side  to 
side  leaving  the  entire  thoroughfare 
in  a  cool  shade  that  is  delightful  to 
walk  or  ride  beneath. 

Oddly  enough  the  houses  possess 
no  chimneys.  Fires  are  not  required 
except  for  cooking,  and  then  a  little 
charcoal  takes  the  place  of  other 
fuel.  With  few  exceptions  window 
sash  are  not  used;  the  openings  re- 
quired for  light  and  ventilation  are 
barred  against  intrusion  by  plain  or 
ornamental  iron  work  and  closed  at 
all  only  by  paneled  wooden 
shutters.  Thus,  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  are  open  to  the  curious  glances 
or  supervision  of  idle  passers-by. 
Residences,  like  stores  and  public 
buildings  are  flush  with  the  sidewalk. 
Employes  of  an  establishment  gener- 
ally take  the  noon-day  meal,  at  least, 
with  the  proprietor  on  the  premises, 
when  the  table  is  set  in  the  store  or 
shop  in  plain  view  of  the  customer 
or  passer-by.  The  streets  are  sprink- 
led, if  at  all,  by  hand  hose,  but  as  a 
rule  the  semi-liquid  filth  of  a  Cuban 
thoroughfare  is  of  such  a  clammy, 
ropy  consistency  that  no  dust  can 
form;  nothing  generates  therefrom 
but  the  foul,  fetid  exhalations  of  the 
fever  breeding  soil. 

One  day  in  passing  through  a 
squalor-haunted  region  I  noticed  a 
dozen  or  twenty  Spanish  soldiers  en- 
gaged in  deluging  the  streets  from 
a  fire  plug  and  swabbing  the  reeking 
filth  into  the  so-called  sewers  where 
it  is  probably  lying  now.  I  was 
startled  at  the  unusual  energy  dis- 
played and  asked  my  Mexican  friend, 
Colonel  Colorado  Maduro,  who 
knows  all  about  these  things,  what 
it  meant.  He  replied  that  that  par- 
ticular district  was  threatened  with 
incipient  yellow  fever.  A  few  cases 
of  the  desolating  malady  were  ramp- 
ant in  the  south-western  quarter,  but 
was  not  spreading  and  I  presume  it 
is  rarely  if  ever  inexistent  in  the 
island;  like  the  wind  it  strikes  and 
goes  wheresoever  it  listeth,  frequent- 
ly passing  by  the  weak  and  emaci- 


A  Young  Cub  ana  (Havana). 


ated,  while  it  strikes  down  the  strong 
and  robust.  One  might  think  those 
islanders'  past  experience  with  the 
dreadful  malady  had  taught  them  a 
lesson;  not  so.  Well  knowing  their 
one  foe  is  forever  afield,  they  throw 
open  the  gates,  sit  down  and  with 
careless  unconcern  light  a  fresh 
cigarette,  while  the  sluggish,  half- 
choked  sewers  become  open  trenches 
before  reaching  the  city  limits;  and 
on  that  day,  probably  not  less  than 
five  hundred  unburied  carcasses  of 
the  canine,  porcine  and  feline  species 
lay  round  about  the  streets  and  alleys 


festering  under  the  fierce  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun. 

Notwithstanding  these  discourag- 
ing facts  Havana  is  beautiful,  pic- 
turesque and  interesting;  its  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand,  one-third  being 
Spaniards,  one-half  Cubans  and  the 
remainder  principally  Chinese  and 
Negroes,  the  latter  predominating  in 
the  streets  and  apparently  the  happi- 
est class  of  the  four,  since  slavery 
ceased  in  their  island  home  and  their 
swarthy  shoulders  no  longer  writhe 
under  the  whistle  of  the  whip. 
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Cuba  is  blighted  by  the  moral 
mildew  of  king  and  priestly  craft. 
Civil  and  religious  despotism  have 
sealed  against  the  Cuban  almost 
every  avenue  of  distinction  and  every 
incentive  to  action.  Spaniards  hold  all 
the  civil  and  military  offices.  Since 
the  revolution  Cubans  are  not  per- 
mitted to  bear  arms  or  hold  office 
and  the  feeling  between  the  two 
classes  is  anything  but  cordial  to 
this  day.  The  city  is  policed  by  the 
military,  those  on  that  duty  wearing 
a  short  sword  and  pistol,  hence 
instead  of  brutally  clubbing  an  offend- 
ing citizen,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
shoot  or  stab  him. 

Facing  our  hotel  was  the  principal 
promenade  of  the  city,  the  Prado,  a 
a  broad  avenue  several  miles  in 
length  running  to  the  sea  and  lined 
on  either  side  by  magnolia  and  laurel 
trees.  El  Central,  the  principal  one 
of  three  intra-urban  parks  which 
opens  on  the  Prado  contains  among 
many  flowering  shrubs,  palm  and 
coral  trees,  a  life-size  statue  of  Isabel 
the  Catholic.  The  Prado  is  a  favor- 
ite promenade  of  the  Habaneros  in 
the  evening,  when  shortly  after  sun- 
set the  noisy  traffic  of  the  city  ceases 
to  fret  the  ear,  and  residents  and 
strangers  alike  begin  to  wend  their 
way  toward  the  common  rendezvous. 
The  fierce  heat  of  the  day  is  over  in 
the  tropics  and  the  shade  we've  been 
hunting  all  day  has  deepened  and 
flooded  the  street  and  by-ways.  All 
the  brilliant  constellations  of  the 
Occident  illumine  the  sky,  followed 
by  the  southern  cross  and  the  rising 
moon.  In  the  Prado,  hundreds  of 
chairs  are  grouped  about  where 
tamarind,  mango,  lemon  and  plantain 
struggle  in  luxuriant  rivalry.  Then 
at  eight  in  the  evening  to  a  marble 
dais  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  comes 
the  captain  general's  military  band 
and  plays  to  the  assembled  thousands. 
The  throng  is  cosmopolitan  in  every 
sense;  while  Cubans  and  Spaniards 
predominate,  many  of  the  prome- 
naders    appear    to    have    wandered 


there  from   every  land   beneath   the 
sun. 

But  the  most  noticeable  figure 
among  them  is  the  Creole  of  the 
gentler  sex,  the  cubana  she  is  called, 
and  like  her  half  sister  the  Spanish 
senorita,  she  wears  no  covering  on 
her  head,  unless  when  the  night  winds 
blow  cool  across  the  sea,  a  length  of 
black  or  white  Spanish  lace  is  draped 
about  her  hair  and  allowed  to  fall 
gracefully  over  head  and  shoulders, 
leaving  the  face  uncovered  (gracios 
a  Dios).  During  childhood  and 
youth  these  Creoles  are  invariably 
pretty  and  frequently  beautiful,  more 
so  than  the  natives  of  any  country 
I  have  visited,  our  own  not  excepted. 
The  dark,  deep  and  limpid  eyes  are 
large  and  lustrous  with  long  sweep- 
ing lashes,  the  complexion,  a  clear, 
bright  olive,  and  the  hands  and  feet 
small  and  shapely.  The  figure  is 
developed  at  fourteen  and  I  heard  of 
mothers  at  that  age;  I  also  heard 
that  like  the  bloom  of  other  tropical 
flowers  in  those  Caribbean  waters, 
she  fades  as  rapidly  as  she  matures; 
that  the  large  and  limpid  black  eyes, 
resembling  those  of  a  fallow  deer, 
hide  no  mental  depths;  that  she  can- 
not even  read,  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  and  that  at  home,  among  the 
family  circle,  there  is  much  of  the 
mule — the  Spanish  mule,  mixed  up 
in  her  disposition.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  middle  age  and  later  life  of 
the  Cuban  creole  do  not  keep  the 
promise  made  in  her  youth.  Her 
eyes  alone  retain  their  beauty;  the 
face  becomes  worn  and  wrinkled  long 
before  the  first  rifts  of  snow  fall  and 
drift  through  the  abundant  black 
tresses.  G.  H.  Snell. 


Perseverance  can  accomplish  won- 
ders, but  it  cannot  make  a  bad  egg 
hatch. 

It  is  hard  to  convince  the  young 
that  Time  has  not  hung  up  his 
scythe  and  gone  to  sleep. 
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VIII. 

THINKING    OR    THE    ART    OF    SELF- 
QUESTIONING. 

In  my  last  article  I  pointed  out 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  people  into 
the  habit  of  thinking  —  especially 
where  the  channel  of  mental  energy 
is  cut  deeply  in  the  direction  of 
thought-gathering:  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  case  of  the  multitudes  that  feed 
upon  books  and  lean  upon  men.  In 
the  language  of  psychology,  these 
do  not  apperceive.  They  remind 
one  of  the  city  cousin,  who,  being 
invited  to  help  himself  to  peaches  as 
they  hung  ripe  and  luscious  on  the 
tree,  replied  with  conscious  pride  in 
his  better  bringing  up:  "No,  thanks, 
I  take  my  fruit  canned. ' '  And  so  of 
the  multitudes:  but  few  people  are 
willing  to  come  in  contact  with 
thought  until  it  is  canned.  Loaves, 
not  wheat,  is  what  they  demand. 
The  healthful  mental  toil  of  sowing, 
reaping,  threshing,  milling,  baking, 
and  we  might  add,  masticating,  their 
minds  have  contracted  a  disrelish  for. 

Since  writing  upon  this  subject  one 
month  ago,  I  have  made  careful 
observations  in  the  case  of  three 
hundred  students  whose  mental  habits 
come  before  me  every  day.  It  is 
amazing  to  find  what  a  small  per- 
centage of  them  are  real  students; 
that  is  to  say,  young  people  that 
think  independently  of  books  and 
teachers;  young  people  of  whom  you 
can  say,  stopping  school  will  not  stop 
their  mental  growth.  And  yet  their 
teachers  are,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
all  alert  to  the  evil,  and  are  making 
special  efforts  so  to  shape  their 
methods  as  to  compel  thought. 

The  fact  is  our  whole  system  of 
education,  both  secular  and  religious, 
is  greviously  one-sided.  Constant 
and  unremitting  effort  is  directed  to 
putting  in,  putting  in  and  very  little 
attention  paid  to  drawing  out. 

Mathematics,  though  also  largely 
directed  toward  memory,  is,  it  would 
seem,  the  one  study  that   cannot  be 


utterly  spoiled  for  developing  think- 
ing power.  But  mathematical  think- 
ing does  very  little  to  arouse  general 
thinking.  Every  community  is  full 
of  mathematical  thinkers  whose  minds 
for  the  varied  and  complex  reasoning 
of  life  are  quite  as  impotent  as  minds 
that  feed  only  on  books.  Perhaps 
even  more  so,  from  the  very  reluct- 
ance they  have  to  getting  out  of  their 
cherished  mathematical  grottoes. 
Mathematical  thinkers  are  like  loco- 
motives, able  to  draw  heavy  loads 
and  reach  conclusions  with  undeviat- 
ing  exactness,  provided  an  unob- 
structed track  lies  before  them;  but 
for  hauling  wood  out  of  our  canyons, 
or  scraping  out  our  canals,  they  are 
not  an  unqualified  success — the  loco- 
motives, I  mean. 

To  get  our  young  men  resolved  to 
become  thinkers,  in  spite  of  the 
teacher  and  the  preacher,  must  then 
be  my  excuse  for  this  review.  The 
purpose  of  the  last  paragraph  is  to 
protest  against  the  wide-spread 
fallacy  that  mathematics  will  accom- 
plish this  needed  reformation.  It  is 
not  even  among  the  best  studies  for 
this  purpose.  Its  value  lies  chiefly 
in  the  exactness  it  contributes;  but 
this  benefit  is  largely  offset  in  the 
narrowness  and  exclusiveness  of  its 
reach.*  It  is  the  opposite  of  this 
last  that  makes  the  thinker  great, 
viz. :  the  ability  to  hold  in  mind  and 
correlate  a  thousand  factors  apparent- 
ly unrelated. 

The  remedy  is  not  to  be  sought  in 

*  A  friend  to  whom  I  read  this  MS.  found  for 
me  the  note  which  f  herewith  append.  I  am 
delighted  to  find  my  own  experience  and  judg- 
ment correspond  with  the  views  of  so  great  a 
thinker.  "If  we  consult  reason. experience, and 
the  common  testimony  of  modern  and  ancient 
times,  none  of  our  intellectual  studies  tend  to 
cultivate  a  smaller  number  of  the  faculties,  in 
a  tnore  partial  or  feeble  manner,  than  mathe- 
matics. This  is  acknowledged  by  every  writer 
on  education  of  the  least  pretension  to  judg- 
ment and  experience;  nor  is  it  to  be  denied  by 
those  who  are  the  most  decidedly  opposed  to 
their  total  banishment  from  the  sphere  of  a 
liberal  education.  ' — Sir  William  Hamilton. 
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the  matter  but  in  the  manner  of 
study ;  and  no  better  manner  can  be 
found  than  that  already  pointed  out: 
Be  endlessly  inquisitive  concerning 
everything  that  engages  your  atten- 
tion, and  answer  your  own  questions. 
Conceive  every  object  bristling  with 
question-marks  as  thick  as  berries  on 
the  juniper.  Try  to  discover  the 
most  natural  and  rational  order  to 
tackle  these  questions — which  pro- 
ceeding by  the  by  would  itself  illus- 
trate the  very  process  of  thinking  I 
am  trying  to  explain — in  this  case 
the  answering  of  questions  about 
how  to  tackle  questions.  This  is 
very  important.  The  proper  order 
discovered,  the  subject  yields  readily 
to  a  logical  development. 

Generally  speaking  this  order  will 
be  as  follows:  i.  What  is  it?  2. 
How  is  it?     3.   Why  is  it? 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  is  pre- 
eminently the  question  of  the  child. 
Everything  he  touches,  sees,  hears, 
smells,  tastes — brings  up  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  it?  He  must  know 
what  to  call  his  "finds,"  else  how 
can  he  talk  about  them?  Like  Adam, 
of  whom  he  has  also  inherited  other 
traits,  he  is  called  upon  by  nature  to 
name  things  again  as  they  pass  by. 
Ideas  without  names  may  lurk  in 
the  darkness  of  a  mind,  but  they 
cannot  be  induced  "to  go  a-visiting" 
for  they  are  naked.  The  child,  by 
instinct,  as  it  were,  seeks  to  .clothe 
his  ideas,  in  which  respect  he  is  of- 
ten wiser  than  his  parent.  Witness 
the  amusing  attempt  of  the  latter  to 
express  himself  at  times.  "And 
then  the  man  took  the-the-the  thing- 
umbob and  gave  the-the-the  duphun- 
ny  a  turn  or  two,  and  off  it  came. ' ' 

The  second  question,  how  is  it,  is 
almost  as  characteristic  of  children. 
It  is  this  wormy  thing  in  his  mind 
that  makes  Johnny  smash  his  toy 
locomotive  and  pull  out  the  tail  of 
his  hobby-horse  ere  he  has  had  them 
a  day.  But  after  all  the  spirit  be- 
hind this  activity  is  only  curiosity. 
The  adult  should  never  be  less  eager 
to  find  out  the  hozu  of  things,  but  he 


should  be  impelled  by  genuine  inter- 
est, a  force  compared  with  which  the 
child's  motive  is  but  a  straw  in  the 
wind. 

These  questions  are  valuable  as 
furnishing  material  for  thought,  but 
a  man  may  have  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  aptitude  to  ask  them  and 
yet  fail  to  become  a  thinker.  It  is 
the  third  question,  why  is  it,  that 
stimulates  and  develops  thinking 
power.  Children  rarely  ask  this 
question,  and  when  they  do,  parents, 
instead  of  encouraging  the  disposi- 
tion, answer:  "Oh,  coz" — precisely 
as  the  children  would  reply  were  the 
case  reversed.  Unfortunately  the 
vast  majority  of  adults  are  but  grown- 
up children  in  respect  of  not  seeking 
cause — relations.  Indeed,  nothing 
short  of  a  drawn  sword  in  the  heav- 
ens would  rouse  a  why  in  some  men's 
minds.  And  yet  the  whys  are  more 
numerous  than  all  the  other  ques- 
tions combined.  For  every  what, 
hozv,  where,  when,  there  is  an  end- 
less troop  of  ivhys  lurking  in  ambush. 
The  why  may  be  called  a  key,  open- 
ing as  it  always  does  into  new  mys- 
teries. When  you  have  exhausted 
the  how  of  a  problem,  just  ask  a 
why  concerning  the  how,  and  an  en- 
tirely new  set  of  relations  are  sprung 
upon  the  astonished  vision.  Young 
men,  if  you  would  learn  to  think, 
make  much  of  the  why  question. 

If  a  man  unaccustomed  to  think- 
ing should  be  given  a  familiar  object, 
say  a  pocket-knife,  and  be  told  to 
talk  about  it  consecutively,  and  with- 
out repeating  ideas,  for  half  an  hour, 
would  he,  even  under  pain  of  death, 
be  able  to  accomplish  the  feat?  And 
yet  it  is  certain  that  a  bright  boy  of 
ten  has  enough  ideas  about  it  to  do 
that  very  thing.  The  question  is, 
can  he  collect  them?  Ideas,  like 
cattle  upon  a  broken  range,  seem 
meagre  and  scattering,  indeed,  as  one 
looks  inward  upon  his  mind;  but  a 
round-up  soon  makes  a  respectable 
showing.  Now  the  power  of  mak- 
ing an  instant  round-up  of  one's 
ideas,  and    of    moving    them    hither 
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and  thither  and  making  new  com- 
binations of  them — should  be  sought 
for  and  cultivated  as  the  supreme 
habit  of  mind.  Where  the  preacher 
fails,  not  from  poverty  of  ideas,  but, 
as  he  puts  it,  from  "want  of  words 
to  express  his  thoughts."  the  fault  in 
reality  lies  in  his  inability  to  recollect 
or  make  a  mental  round-up  of  his 
ideas.  Surely,  it  is  worth  determin- 
ed and  prolonged  effort  to  gain  this 
power.  I  know  no  better  way  than 
to  begin  to  form  the  habit  of  logical 
self-questioning.  This  is  slow  work, 
but  very  fruitful.  Do  not  imagine 
that  the  burden  of  it  can  be  thrown 
upon  a  school.  Men  go  through 
colleges  and  'universities  without 
learning  to  think.  First  or  last,  it 
must  come,  when  it  does  come,  by 
down-right,  native  self-effort.  The 
storing  process  will  not  count.  The 
right  kind  of  school  will  facilitate  the 
growth  of  thought-power,  the  wrong 
kind  will  stultify  it.  The  beauty  of 
the  self-questioning  process  is  that  it 
may  begin  as  well  on  the  farm  as  in 
the  school.  While  you  are  resting 
in  the  field  in  the  shade  of  ypur 
wagon,  corner  the  insect  that  is 
crawling  over  the  paper  in  which 
your  dinner  was  wrapped,  and  turn 
loose  upon  it  your  what,  how,  and 
why  questions.  What  marvels  in 
legs,  joints,  wings,  eyes,  colors! 
Here  is  thought-food  for  an  hour  or 
two  with  the  naked  eyes  and  for 
many  hours  with  a  microscope. 

So,  too,  when  your  evening  chores 
are  done,  and  you  take  your  chair  in 
the  library.  The  next  book  you  read 
— let  it  be  a  thoughtful,  that  is,  a  full- 
of-thought  book — begin  this  thinking 
habit  by  inserting  how  and  why 
question-marks  after  every  important 
word  and  phrase.  Curb  that  Ameri- 
can propensity  to  get  over  ground, 
suppose  you  finish  but  one  page  by 
bed-time.  Nay,  do  not  cast  an  im- 
patient eye  upon  the  volumes  yet 
unread  in  your  library.  One  page 
an  hour  is  splendid  progress,  especi- 
ally if  the  thought  has  been  made 
your  own;  if  it  has  become  so  truly 


a  part  of  your  soul-fibre  as  to  lose 
all  trace  of  its  origin.  The  pleasure 
of  conscious  growth  and  possession 
will  more  than  compensate  the  loss 
of  the  accustomed  exhilaration  ob- 
tained from  race-horse  skimming. 

Let  us,  then,  before  attempting  so 
abstract  a  thing  as  a  sermon,  try  to 
illustrate  the  art  of  self-questioning 
by  some  concrete  object  with  which 
we  are  very  familiar.  Let  our  sub- 
ject be  a  half-hour's  talk  on  the 
apple. 

Our  first  is  manifestly  a  question 
of  procedure — how  shall  we  think 
upon  this  subject?  Plainly,  to  take 
ideas  at  random  as  they  happen  to 
come,  is  to  abandon  the  mind  to  the 
workings  of  chance,  and  certainly 
the  mental  faculties  should  be  as  well 
under  control  as  the  muscles.  We 
determine  that  here  there  must  be  a 
rational  order  of  treating  this  subject, 
the  question  is  only  how.  First  we 
curb  with  iron  well  the  impulse  to 
ask  some  one  else  how  to  proceed 
and  also  the  impulse  to  ransack  the 
library  in  the  hope  of  '  'finding  some- 
thing on  it."  There  is  the  question 
plainly  enough,  and  we  force  our 
thinking  minds  to  face  it. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  indeed 
carry  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
article,  to  write  down  the  varied 
questions  that  would  arise  in  settling 
this  first  proposition.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  after  a  little  vigorous  think- 
ing, some  definite  order  more  or  less 
imperfect  is  fixed  upon  to  guide  the 
mind.  Suppose  it  to  be  the  follow- 
ing: 1.  Introduction — Why  this  sub- 
ject is  brought  forward.  2.  Descrip- 
tion of  this  apple.  3.  Classification. 
4.   Kinds.     5.   Cultivation.     6.   Use. 

These  general  heads  can  be  easily 
kept  in  mind;  and  it  is  quite  essential 
that  they  be  kept  in  mind,  otherwise 
the  lecture  would  fail  to  move  for- 
ward, and  disjointed  ideas  and  repeti- 
tions would  be  inevitable.  These 
heads  form  a  sort  of  guide  to  the 
thought:  ideas  intruding  themselves 
out  of  relation,  can  be  set  aside  till 
the  proper  sub-heading  is  reached. 
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Let  us  select  for  example  the 
second  heading,  the  description: 

(a)  Size. — Very  large — how  many 
inches  —  weight  —  why  so  large — 
young  tree — budded  fruit — old  tree, 
same  kind,  near  by  with  scrubby 
fruit — why  should  age  of  tree  make 
difference  ? 

(6)  Shape. — Like  a  pear — why — 
other  shapes — does  shape  indicate 
quality — my  experience. 

(c)  Color. — Faint  tinge  of  red  on 
one  side — why  not  on  both — did  sun 
strike  it — light  or  heat  that  turned  it 
red  —  chemical  action — what — what 
does  red  signify  as  to  quality — apples 
of  other  colors — what  quality  goes 
with  green — russet — yellow? 

(d)  Paris.- —  Skin  —  glossy — why 
— to  keep  air  out  —  effect  of  air 
on  pulp  —  after  picking  —  why  not 
before — power  of  nature  to  mend 
—  effect  of  bruises  in  picking  — 
why  —  how  avoided.  Stem  —  how 
long — thickness — deep  indentation — 
why — attached  to  core — why  not  to 
pulp — purpose  of  stem — feeds  apple 
— how  does  apple  grow — from  core 
outwards.  Pulp — tart — crisp — juicy 
— discolors  knife-blade — why — what 
else  will  do  it — does  it  grow  mellow- 
by  time — how  long — what  causes 
change — unlike  some  people  I  know. 
Core  —  sections  —  perfect  —  seeds  — 
size — color — number — grow  if  plant- 
ed— what  kind  of  fruit — curious  law 
— why? 

(<?)  Blemishes. — -Pit-marked — why 
— how  prevented — worm  hole — when 
— what  kind  of  worm — under  what 
conditions  does  it  attack  the  apple — 
what  becomes  of  it — how  is  it  best 
destroyed,  etc.,  etc. 

This  heading  is  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted. The  questions  here  given 
are  such  as  would  suggest  themselves 
to  the  most  ordinary  intelligence  and 
most  of  them  can  be  answered  by  a 
wide-awake  boy  or  girl  that  loves  an 
apple.  Yet  this  same  boy  or  girl 
could  push  the  how  and  why  ques- 
tions on  this  subject  quite  past  the 
researches  of  science  to  the  very 
boundary  line  of  the  unknown  and 


the  unknowable.  It  does  not  take 
long  to  reach  the  frontier  of  investi- 
gation, even  with  so  commonplace  a 
thing  as  an  apple.  And  whoever 
thinks  clearly  on  this  frontier  will 
command  the  attention  of  the  cul- 
tured and  thoughtful  of  the  world. 

The  man  who  would  be  staggered 
if  placed  before  a  class  and  given 
point  blank  the  apple  for  a  lecture, 
discovers  by  a  little  thinking  that  the 
subject  is  vastly  too  broad.  The 
half  hour  is  gone  ere  he  has  finished 
the  description,  and  yet  this  is  really 
the  least  extensive  heading  in  the 
list.  Think  what  might  be  said 
under  kinds,  the  causes  of  variety, 
and  the  characteristics  of  each  variety. 
So  under  cultivation,  the  relations  of 
climate  and  soil  and  stock  would 
come  in  for  consideration;  also  the 
arts  of  budding,  pruning  and  pest 
killing.  Under  use,  the  material  is 
no  less  varied  and  extensive,  involv- 
ing preserving,  cooking  and  other 
arts.  In  short,  it  would  be  found 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  Bunyan's 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  thought  would 
be  added  to  thought,  until,  instead 
of  a  meagre  half-hour's  talk,  he 
would  have  a  respectable  volume  or 
two  on  pomology. 

Such  is  the  fertility  of  a  mind  that 
thinks.  I  have  emphasized  the  fact 
that  this  mind-action  should  be  made 
a  habit,  so  much  so  that  it  shall  not 
need  the  will  to  spur  the  faculties  in- 
to activity.  The  mind  shall  instantly 
seize  upon  every  object  it  touches, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is 
more  natural  for  it  to  do  so,  than 
not  to  do  so.  Let  this  habit  be 
formed  from  the  contemplation  of 
all  things  that  come  before  the  senses. 

I  chose  my  illustration,  the  apple, 
from  among  concrete  rather  than 
from  among  abstract  things  for  an- 
other reason.  Whatever  may  be 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  qualifications 
for  sectarian  ministers,  Latter-day 
Saint  preachers  must  be  accustomed 
to  think  upon  all  subjects.  What- 
ever bears  upon  the  material,  the  in- 
tellectual, the  social,  or  the  spiritual 
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interests  of  the  people  is  germane  to 
a  Mormon  sermon.  Besides,  even  if 
we  grant  that  the  sermon  deals  chief- 
ly with  the  moral  and  spiritual  side 
of  our  nature,  how  shall  these  truths 
be  brought  home  to  the  congregation 
unless  the  preacher  be  a  sharer  of 
their  experiences?  It  is  from  what 
occurs  during  the  week  that  imagery 
and  illustration  can  best  be  drawn  to 
make  plain  and  enforce  the  moral 
lessons  on  Sunday.  It  is  from  the 
secular  that  we  get  the  dress  for  the 
religious  thought.  We  can  reach 
men  only  through  those  channels  to 
their  minds  which  have  been  opened 
and  enlarged  by  contact  with  every- 
day things  and  events.  So,  let  us 
not  wait  to  put  on  our  thinking  cap 
until  we  take  down  the  Bible  and  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  On  the  contrary, 
let  us  count  only  that  too  trivial  for 
thought,  which  is  too  trivial  for 
attention. 

I  have  thus  far  written  on  how  to 
think;  it  may  be  well  to  devote  a  few 
paragraphs  in  conclusion  on  how  to 
think  justly. 

The  preacher  is  especially  exposed 
to  the  temptations  of  one-sided 
thinking.  Taken  as  a  fraternity  the 
world  over,  no  class  is  more  biased 
and  dogmatic  in  their  views.  In  the 
first  place,  the  matter  of  thought 
relates  largely  to  another  world  and 
cannot  be  demonstrated  till  that  other 
world  come.  Faulty  thinking  needs 
fear  little,  then,  from  the  score  of 
demonstration;  for  men  do  not  come 
back  and  say:  "This  religion  has  led 
me  to  hell. ' '  In  the  second  place,  as 
to  faulty  thinking  being  overthrown 
by  better  thinking,  it  is  a  very  slow 
and  discouraging  process;  for  all 
thinking  is  intrenched  more  or  less 
behind  unreasoning  walls  of  emotion. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  faulty 
kind.  Speculation  and  undue  feeling 
should,  therefore,  be  guarded  against. 

Now,  the  shortest  cut  to  the  end 
of  this  matter  would  be  to  say: 
Be  always  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  when  you  think,  and 
you  cannot  fail  to  think  justly.      But 


I  apprehend  that  our  Elders  do  not 
live  lives  pure  enough  to  be  guided  al- 
ways by  this  unerring  teacher.  We  need 
therefore  to  set  the  will  on  guard  like  a 
sleepless  sentinel  lest  our  feelings  and 
infirmities  unduly  color  our  thought. 

We  need  to  have  by  us  at  all  hours 
a  faithful  mentor  who  shall  have  no 
other  work  to  do  than  to  prick  our 
vanities  and  let  out  the  air,  repress 
the  emotions  when  they  tend  to  bias 
the  thought,  and  in  general,  to  argue 
us  down  into  shame-faced  humility, 
save  when  our  reasoning  be  just. 
But  this  is  impossible,  you  say.  Not 
so.  The  mind  is  quite  capable  of 
creating  just  such  a  mentor  within 
itself — a  sort  of  personified  justice 
with  eyes  cold  and  clear  as  a  frosty 
morning  and  with  no  trace  of  sym- 
pathy or  flattery. 

In  a  former  paper  I  referred  to  the 
need  of  our  having  within  us  an  ad- 
versary silently  to  sneer  at  and  find 
fault  with  what  the  mind  is  concoct- 
ing— in  short  to  find  the  same  ob- 
jections before  the  thought  is  ex- 
pressed that  a  real  adversary  would 
make  after  it  is  expressed.  The  bet- 
ter conception  is  probably  to  look 
upon  the  mind  as  a  complete  court, 
and  upon  thinking  as  the  process  of 
finding  a  verdict.  The  feelings  are 
prosecution  and  defense,  the  judg- 
ment is  jury,  and  the  will  judge. 
Some  minds,  however,  finding  the 
case  so  very  clear,  pronounce  judg- 
ment when  the  prosecution  is  done. 
Other  minds,  ignoring  the  prosecu- 
tion, come  into  court  only  when  the 
defense  is  ready  to  begin.  This  is 
only  a  figure  of  speech,  but  it  is  well 
to  keep  it  in  mind  whenever  we  are 
thinking  upon  any  subject. 

Wherein  then  lies  the  specific  dif- 
ficulty in  thinking  unjustly?  It  is  in 
refusing  to  ask  a  question  the  answer 
to  which  would  be  painful.  Or,  the 
question  having  been  asked,  it  is  in 
the  suppression  of  facts  in  the  answer 
of  it,  that  happen  to  run  counter  to 
our  prejudices. 

Let  us  be  morally  brave  enough 
to  out-face  self !  N.  L.  Nelson. 
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April,  1844.  At  a  quarter  past  three 
p.  111.,  the  choir  sang  a  hymn.  Elder 
Amasa  Lyman  offered  prayer.  Presi- 
dent Joseph  Smith  delivered  the 
following  discourse  before  about 
twenty  thousand  Saints,  being  the 
funeral  sermon  of  Elder  King  Follett. 
Reported  by  Willard  Richards, 
Wilford  Woodruff,  Thomas  Bullock 
and  William  Clayton. 

Beloved  Saints:  I  will  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  congregation,  while  I 
address  you,  on  the  subject  of  the 
dead.  The  decease  of  our  beloved 
brother,  Elder  King  Follett,  who 
was  crushed  in  a  well  by  the  falling 
of  a  rock,  has  more  immediately  led 
me  to  that  subject.  I  have  been 
requested  to  speak  by  his  friends 
and  relatives;  but  inasmuch  as  there 
are  a  great  many  in  this  congregation 
who  live  in  this  city,  as  well  as  else 
where,  who  have  lost  friends,  I  feel 
disposed  to  speak  on  the  subject  in 
general  and  offer  you  my  ideas  so 
far  as  I  have  ability,  and  so  far  as  I 
shall  be  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  dwell  on  this  subject. 

I  want  your  prayers  and  faith  that 
I  may  have  the  instruction  of 
Almighty  God  and  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  so  that  I  may  set  forth 
things  that  are  true  and  which  can  be 
easily  comprehended  by  you,  and 
that  the  testimony  may  carry  convic- 
tion to  your  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  shall  say.  Pray  that 
the  Lord  may  strengthen  my  lungs, 
stay  the  winds,  and  let  the  prayers 
of  the  Saints  to  heaven  appear,  that 
they  may  enter  into  the  ears  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth,  for  the  effectual 
prayers  of  the  righteous  avail  much. 
There  is  strength  here,  and  I  verily 
believe  that  your  prayers  will  be  heard. 

Before  I  enter  fully  into  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  which  is  lying 
before  me,  I  wish  to  pave  the  way 
and  bring  up   the    subject    from    the 

*  At  the  earnest  request  of  numerous  patrons 
we  re-publish  the  following  sennon  as  only  a 
limited  number  of  volume  four  of  THE  CON- 
TRIBUTOR remain  in  which  it  appeared. 


beginning,  that  you  may  understand 
it.  I  will  make  a  few  preliminaries, 
in  order  that  you  may  understand 
the  subject  when  I  come  to  it.  I  do 
not  calculate  or  intend  to  please  your 
ears  with  superfluity  of  words  or 
oratory,  or  with  much  learning;  but 
I  calculate  to  edify  you  with  the 
simple  truths  from  heaven. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  go  back 
to  the  beginning — to  the  morn  of 
creation.  There  is  the  starting-point 
for  us  to  look  to,  in  order  to  under- 
stand and  be  fully  acquainted  with 
the  mind,  purposes  and  decrees  of 
the  Great  Eloheim,  who  sits  in 
yonder  heavens  as  He  did  at  the 
creation  of  this  world.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  have  an  understanding 
of  God  Himself  in  the  beginning. 
If  we  start  right,  it  is  easy  to  go 
right  all  the  time;  but  if  we  start 
wrong,  we  may  go  wrong,  and  it  be 
a  hard  matter  to  get  right. 

There  are  but  very  few  beings  in 
the  world  who  understand  rightly  the 
character  of  God.  The  great  majority 
of  mankind  do  not  comprehend  any- 
thing, either  that  which  is  past,  or 
that  which  is  to  come,  as  it  respects 
their  relationship  to  God.  They  do 
not  know,  neither  do  they  understand 
the  nature  of  that  relationship;  and 
consequently,  they  know  but  little 
above  the  brute  beast,  or  more  than 
to  eat,  drink  and  sleep.  This  is  all 
man  knows  of  God  or  His  existence 
unless  it  is  given  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty.  If  a  man  learns 
nothing  more  than  to  eat,  drink  and 
sleep  and  does  not  comprehend  any 
of  the  designs  of  God,  the  beast 
comprehends  the  same  thing.  It  eats, 
drinks,  sleeps  and  knows  nothing 
more  about  God;  yet  it  knows  as 
much  as  we,  unless  we  are  able  to 
comprehend  by  the  inspiration  of 
Almighty  God.  If  men  do  not 
comprehend  the  character  of  God, 
they  do  not  comprehend  themselves. 
I  want  to  go  back  to  the  beginning, 
and  so  lift  your  minds  into  a  more 
lofty  sphere  and  a  more  exalted   un- 
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derstanding   than    what    the    human 
mind  generally  aspires  to. 

I  want  to  ask  this  congregation, 
every  man,  woman  and  child,  to 
answer  the  question  in  their  own  heart, 
what  kind  of  a  being  is  God?  Ask 
yourselves;  turn  your  thoughts  into 
your  hearts,  and  say  if  any  of  you 
have  seen,  heard  or  communed  with 
Him.  This  is  a  question  that  may 
•occupy  your  attention  for  a  long  time. 
I  again  repeat  the  question — what 
kind  of  a  being  is  God?  Does  any 
man  or  woman  know?  Have  any  of 
you  seen  Him,  heard  Him,  or  com- 
muned with  Him!  Here  is  the  question 
that  will,  peradventure,  from  this  time 
henceforth,  occupy  your  attention. 
The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  "This 
is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know 
Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent. ' ' 

If  any  man  does  not  know  God, 
and  inquires  what  kind  of  being  He 
is — if  he  will  search  diligently  his 
own  heart — if  the  declarations  of 
Jesus  and  the  Apostles  be  true,  he 
will  realize  that  he  has  not  eternal 
life;  for  there  can  be  eternal  life  on 
no  other  principle. 

My  first  object  is  to  find  out  the 
character  of  the  only  wise  and  true 
God,  and  what  kind  of  being  He  is; 
and  if  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the 
man  to  comprehend  God,  and  explain 
or  convey  the  principles  to  your 
hearts,  so  that  the  Spirit  seals  them 
upon  you,  then  let  every  man  and 
woman  henceforth  sit  in  silence,  put 
their  hands  on  their  mouths,  and 
never  lift  their  hands  or  voices,  or 
say  anything  against  the  man  of  God 
or  the  servants  of  God  again.  But 
if  I  fail  to  do  it,  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  renounce  all  further  pretensions  to 
revelations  and  inspirations,  or  to  be 
a  Prophet;  and  I  should  be  like  the 
rest  of  the  world — a  false  teacher,  be 
hailed  as  a  friend,  and  no  man  would 
seek  my  life.  But  if  all  religious 
teachers  were  honest  enough  to 
renounce  their  pretensions  to  godli- 
ness when  their  ignorance  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  made  manifest, 


they  will  all  be  as  badly  off  as  I  am, 
at  any  rate;  and  you  might  just  as 
well  take  the  lives  of  other  false 
teachers  as  that  of  mine,  if  I  am 
false.  If  any  man  is  authorized  to 
take  away  my  life  because  he  thinks 
and  says  I  am  a  false  teacher,  then, 
upon  the  same  principle,  we  should 
be  justified  in  taking  away  the  life  of 
every  false  teacher;  and  where  would 
be  the  end  of  blood  and  who  would 
not  be  the  sufferer? 

But  meddle  not  with  any  man  for 
his  religion;  and  all  governments 
ought  to  permit  every  man  to  enjoy 
his  religion  unmolested.  No  man  is 
authorized  to  take  away  life  in  con- 
sequence of  difference  of  religion, 
which  all  laws  and  governments  ought 
to  tolerate  and  protect,  right  or 
wrong.  Every  man  has  a  natural, 
and,  in  our  country,  a  constitutional 
right  to  be  a  false  prophet  as  well  as  a 
true  prophet.  If  I  show,  verily,  that 
I  have  the  truth  of  God,  and  show 
that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
professing  religious  ministers  are  false 
teachers,  having  no  authority,  while 
they  pretend  to  hold  the  keys  of 
God's  kingdom  on  earth,  and  was  to 
kill  them  because  they  are  false 
teachers,  it  would  deluge  the  whole 
world  with  blood, 

I  will  prove  that  the  world  is 
wrong,  by  showing  what  God  is.  I 
am  going  to  enquire  after  God;  for 
I  want  you  all  to  know  Him,  and  to 
be  familiar  with  Him;  and  if  I  can 
bring  you  to  a  knowledge  of  Him, 
all  persecutions  against  me  ought  to 
cease.  You  will  then  know  that  I 
am  His  servant;  for  I  speak  as  one 
having  authority. 

I  will  go  back  to  the  beginning 
before  the  world  was,  to  show  what 
kind  of  a  being  God  is.  What  sort 
of  a  being  was  God  in  the  beginning? 
Open  your  ears  and  hear,  all  ye  ends 
of  the  earth ;  for  I  am  going  to  prove 
it  to  you  by  the  Bible,  and  to  tell 
you  the  designs  of  God  in  relation  to 
the  human  race,  and  why  He  interferes 
with  the  affairs  of  man. 

God  Himself  was  once  as  we  are 
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now,  and  is  an  exalted  Man,  and  sits 
enthroned  in  yonder  heavens.  That 
is  the  great  secret.  If  the  vail  was 
rent  today,  and  the  Great  God  who 
holds  this  world  in  its  orbit,  and  who 
upholds  all  worlds  and  all  things  by 
His  power,  was  to  make  Himself 
visible — I  say,  if  you  were  to  see 
Him  today,  you  would  see  Him  like 
a  man  in  form,  like  yourselves  in  all 
the  person,  image,  and  very  form  as 
a  man;  for  Adam  was  created  in  the 
very  fashion,  image  and  likeness  of 
God,  and  received  instruction  from, 
and  walked,  talked  and  conversed 
with  Him,  as  one  man  talks  and 
communes  with  another. 

In  order  to  understand  the  subject 
of  the  dead,  for  the  consolation  of 
those  who  mourn  for  the  loss  of  their 
friends,  it  is  necessary  we  should 
understand  the  character  and  being 
of  God,  and  how  He  came  to  be  so; 
for  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  God 
came  to  be  God.  We  have  imagined 
and  supposed  that  God  was  God 
from  all  eternity.  I  will  refute  that 
idea,  and  will  take  away  and  do  away 
the  vail,  so  that  you  may  see. 

These  are  incomprehensible  ideas 
to  some;  but  they  are  simple.  It  is 
the  first  principle  of  the  Gospel  to 
know  for  a  certainty  the  character  of 
God,  and  to  know  that  we  may  con- 
verse with  Him  as  one  man  converses 
with  another,  and  that  He  was  once 
a  man  like  us;  yea,  that  God  Himself 
the  Father  of  us  all,  dwelt  on  an 
earth,  the  same  as  Jesus  Christ  Him- 
self did,  and  I  will  show  it  from  the 
Bible.  I  wish  I  was  in  a  suitable 
place  to  tell  it,  and  that  I  had  the 
trump  of  an  archangel,  so  that  I  could 
tell  the  story  in  such  a  manner  that  per- 
secution would  cease  forever.  What 
did  Jesus  say?  (Mark  it,  Elder  Rig- 
don.)  The  Scriptures  inform  us 
that  Jesus  said,  "As  the  Father  hath 
power  in  Himself,  even  so  hath  the 
Son  power" — to  do  what?  Why, 
what  the  Father  did.  The  answer  is 
obvious — in  a  manner  to  lay  down 
His  body  and  take  it  up  again. 
Jesus,  what   are    you    going   to    do? 


To  lay  down  my  life  as  my  Father 
did,  and  take  it  up  again.  Do  you 
believe  it?  If  you  do  not  believe  it, 
you  do  not  believe  the  Bible.  The 
Scriptures  say  it,  and  I  defy  all  the 
learning  and  wisdom  and  all  the  com- 
bined powers  of  earth  and  hell 
together  to  refute  it. 

Here,  then,  is  eternal  life — to  know 
the  only  wise  and  true  God;  and  you 
have  got  to  learn  how  to  be  Gods 
yourselves,  and  to  be  kings  and 
priests  to  God,  the  same  as  all  Gods 
have  done  before  you,  namely,  by 
going  from  one  small  degree  to 
another,  and  from  a  small  capacity  to 
a  great  one;  from  grace  to  grace, 
from  exaltation  to  exaltation,  until 
you  attain  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  are  able  to  dwell  in  ever- 
lasting burnings,  and  to  sit  in  glory, 
as  do  those  who  sit  enthroned  in 
everlasting  power.  And  I  want  you 
to  know  that  God,  in  the  last  days, 
while  certain  individuals  are  proclaim- 
ing His  name,  is  not  trifling  with  you 
or  me. 

These  are  the  first  principles  of 
consolation.  How  consoling  to  the 
mourners  when  they  are  called  to 
part  with  a  husband,  wife,  father, 
mother,  child,  or  dear  relative,  to 
know  that,  although  the  earthly 
tabernacle  is  laid  down  and  dissolved, 
they  shall  rise  again,  to  dwell  in 
everlasting  burnings  in  immortal 
glory,  not  to  sorrow,  suffer  or  die 
any  more;  but  they  shall  be  heirs  of 
God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Jesus 
Christ.  What  is  it?  To  inherit  the 
same  power,  the  same  glory,  and  the 
same  exaltation,  until  you  arrive  at 
the  station  of  a  God,  and  ascend  the 
throne  of  eternal  power,  the  same  as 
those  who  have  gone  before.  What 
did  Jesus  do?  Why  I  do  the  things  I 
saw  my  Father  do  when  worlds  came 
rolling  into  existence.  My  Father 
worked  out  His  kingdom  with  fear 
and  trembling,  and  I  must  do  the 
same;  and  when  I  get  my  kingdom, 
I  shall  present  it  to  my  Father,  so 
that  He  may  obtain  kingdom  upon 
kingdom,  and    it    will   exalt   Him   in 
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glory.  He  will  then  take  a  higher 
exaltation,  and  I  will  take  His  place, 
and  thereby  become  exalted  myself. 
So  that  Jesus  treads  in  the  tracks  of 
His  Father,  and  inherits  what  God 
did  before;  and  God  is  thus  glorified 
and  exalted  in  the  salvation  and  ex- 
altation of  all  His  children.  It  is  plain 
beyond  disputation,  and  you  thus 
learn  some  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  about  which  so  much 
hath  been  said. 

When  you  climb  up  a  ladder,  you 
must  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  ascend 
step  by  step,  until  you  arrive  at  the 
top;  and  so  it  is  with  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel — you  must  begin  with 
the  first,  and  go  on  until  you  learn 
all  the  principles  of  exaltation.  But 
it  will  be  a  great  while  after  you  have 
passed  through  the  vail  before  you 
will  have  learned  them.  It  is  not  all 
to  be  comprehended  in  this  world;  it 
will  be  a  great  work  to  learn  our 
salvation  and  exaltation,  even  beyond 
the  grave.  I  suppose  I  am  not 
allowed  to  go  into  an  investigation  of 
anything  that  is  not  contained  in 
the  Bible.  If  I  did,  I  think  there 
are  so  many  over -wise  men  here, 
that  they  would  cry  "treason,"  and 
put  me  to  death.  So  I  will  go  to 
the  old  Bible  and  turn  commentator 
today. 

I  shall  comment  on  the  very  first 
Hebrew  word  in  the  Bible;  I  will 
make  a  comment  on  the  very  first 
sentence  of  the  history  of  creation  in 
the  Bible — Berosheit — I  want  to 
analyze  the  word.  Baith — in,  by, 
through,  and  everything  else.  Rosh 
— the  head.  Sheit — grammatical 
termination.  When  the  inspired  man 
wrote  it.  he  did  not  put  the  baith 
there.  An  old  Jew  without  any 
authority  added  the  word;  he  thought 
it  too  bad  to  begin  to  talk  about  the 
head!  It  read  first,  "The  head  one 
of  the  Gods  brought  forth  the  Gods. ' ' 
That  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
words  Baiiraa  signifies  to  bring 
forth.  If  you  do  not  believe  it,  you 
do  not  believe  the  learned  man  of 
God.      Learned  men  can  teach  you 


no  more  than  what  I  have  told  you. 
Thus  the  head  God  brought  forth  the 
Gods  in  the  grand  council. 

I  will  transpose  and  simplify  it  in 
the  English  language.  O.ye  lawyers, 
ye  doctors,  and  ye  priests,  who  have 
persecuted  m°,  I  want  to  let  you 
know  that  the  Holy  Ghost  knows 
something  as  well  as  you  do!  The 
head  God  called  together  the  Gods 
and  sat  in  grand  council  to  bring 
forth  the  world.  The  grand  coun- 
selors sat  at  the  head  in  yonder 
heavens  and  contemplated  the  crea- 
tion of  the  worlds  which  were  created 
at  that  time.  When  I  say  doctors 
and  lawyers,  I  mean  the  doctors  and 
lawyers  of  the  Scriptures.  I  have 
done  so  hitherto  without  explanation, 
to  let  the  lawyers  flutter  and  every- 
body laugh  at  them.  Some  learned 
doctor  might  take  a  notion  to  say 
the  Scriptures  say  thus  and  so;  and 
we  must  believe  the  Scriptures;  they 
are  not  to  be  altered.  But  I  am 
going  to  show  you  an  error  in  them. 

I  have  an  old  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Latin,  Hebrew, 
German  and  Greek  languages.  I 
have  been  reading  the  German,  and 
find  it  to  be  the  most  correct  transla- 
tion, and  to  correspond  nearest  to  the 
revelations  which  God  has  given  to> 
me  for  the  last  fourteen  years.  It 
tells  about  Jachoboy,  the  son  of 
Zebedee.  It  means  Jacob.  In  the 
English  New  Testament  it  is  trans- 
lated James.  Now,  if  Jacob  had  the 
keys,  you  might  talk  about  James 
through  all  eternity,  and  never  get 
the  keys.  In  the  twenty-first  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Matthew,  my  old 
German  edition  gives  the  word  Jacob 
instead  of  James. 

The  doctors  (I  mean  doctors  of  law, 
not  of  physic,)  say,  "If  you  preach 
anything  not  according  to  the  Bible, 
we  will  cry  treason."  How  can  we 
escape  the  damnation  of  hell,  except 
God  be  with  us  and  reveal  to  us? 
Men  bind  us  with  chains.  The 
Latin  says  Jachabod,  which  means 
Jacob;  the  Hebrew  says  Jacob,  the 
Greek    says    Jacob,,   and    the    Ger- 
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man  says  Jacob;  here  we  have  the 
testimony  of  four  against  one.  I 
thank  God  I  have  got  this  old  book; 
but  I  thank  Him  more  for  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  I  have  got  the  old- 
est book  in  the  world;  but  I  have  got 
the  oldest  book  in  my  heart,  even  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  have  all 
the  four  Testaments.  Come  here,  ye 
learned  men,  and  read,  if  you  can.  I 
should  not  have  introduced  this  testi- 
mony, were  it  not  to  back  up  the 
word  rosh — the  head,  the  Father  of  the 
Gods.  I  should  not  have  brought  it 
up,  only  to  show  that  I  am  right. 

In  the  beginning,  the  head  of  the 
Gods  called  a  council  of  the  Gods; 
and  they  came  together  and  con- 
cocted a  plan  to  create  the  world  and 
people  it.  When  we  begin  to  learn 
in  this  way,  we  begin  to  learn  the 
only  true  God,  and  what  kind  of  a 
being  we  have  got  to  worship. 
Having  a  knowledge  of  God,  we 
begin  to  know  how  to  approach  Him, 
and  how  to  ask  so  as  to  receive 
an  answer. 

When  we  understand  the  character 
of  God,  and  know  how  to  come  to 
Him,  He  begins  to  unfold  the  heavens 
to  us,  and  to  tell  us  all  about  it. 
When  we  are  ready  to  come  to  Him, 
He  is  ready  to  come  to  us. 

Now,  I  ask  all  who  hear  me,  why 
the  learned  men  who  are  preaching 
salvation,  say  that  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  out  of  nothing? 
The  reason  is,  that  they  are  un- 
learned in  the  things  of  God;  and 
have  not  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost: 
they  account  it  blasphemy  in  any  one 
to  contradict  their  idea  If  you  tell 
them  that  God  made  the  world  out 
of  something,  they  will  call  you  a 
fool.  But  I  am  learned,  and  know 
more  than  all  the  world  put  together. 
The  Holy  Ghost  does  anyhow,  and 
He  is  within  me,  and  comprehends 
more  than  all  the  world:  and  I  will 
associate  myself  with  Him. 

You  ask  the  learned  doctors  why 
they  say  the  world  was  made  out  ot 
nothing,  and  they  will  answer,  "'Don't 
the  Bible  say  He  created  the  world?' ' 


And  they  infer,  from  the  word  create, 
that  it  must  have  been  made  out  ot 
nothing.  Now,  the  word  create 
came  from  the  word  oaurau,  which 
does  not  mean  to  create  out  of  not  hifig; 
it  means  to  organize,  the  same  as  a 
man .  would  organize  materials  and 
build  a  ship.  Hence  we  infer  that 
God  had  materials  to  organize  the 
world  out  of  chaos — chaotic  matter, 
which  is  element,  and  in  which  dwells 
all  the  glory.  Element  had  an 
existence  from  the  time  He  had. 
The  pure  principles  of  element  are 
principles  which  can  never  be 
destroyed;  they  may  be  organized 
and  reorganized,  but  not  destroyed. 
They  had  no  beginning,  and  can 
have  no  end. 

I  have  another  subject  to  dwell 
upon,  which  is  calculated  to  exalt 
man;  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say  much  on  this  subject.  I  shall 
therefore  just  touch  upon  it,  for  time 
will  not  permit  me  to  say  all.  It  is 
associated  with  the  subject  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  namely,  the 
soul — the  mind  of  man — the  immortal 
spirit.  Where  did  it  come  from? 
All  learned  men  and  doctors  of 
divinity  say  that  God  created  it  in 
the  beginning;  but  it  is  not  so:  the 
very  idea  lessens  man  in  my  estima- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  the  doctrine; 
I  know  better.  Hear  it,  all  ye  ends 
of  the  world;  for  God  has  told  me  so; 
and  if  you  don't  believe  me,  it  will  not 
make  the  truth  without  effect.  I  will 
make  a  man  appear  a  fool  before  I 
get  through,  if  he  does  not  believe  it. 
I  am  going  to  tell  of  things  more 
noble. 

We  say  that  God  Himself  is  a  self- 
existent  being.  Who  told  you  so? 
It  is  correct  enough;  but  how  did  it 
get  into  your  heads?  Who  told  you 
that  man  did  not  exist  in  .like  manner 
upon  the  same  principles?  Man  does 
exist  upon  the  same  principles.  God 
made  a  tabernacle  and  put  a  spirit 
into  it,  and  it  became  a  living  soul. 
[Refers  to  the  old  Bible.  ]  How  does 
it  read  in  the  Hebrew?  It  does  not 
say  in  the  Hebrew  that  God  created 
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the  spirit  of  man.  It  says,  "God 
made  man  out  of  the  earth,  and  put 
into  him  Adam's  spirit,  and  so  be- 
came a  living  body." 

The  mind  or  the  intelligence  which 
man  possesses  is  coequal  with  God 
Himself.  I  know  that  my  testimony 
is  true;  hence,  when  I  talk  to  these 
mourners,  what  have  they  lost?  Their 
relatives  and  friends  are  only  sep- 
arated from  their  bodies  for  a  short 
season;  their  spirits  which  existed 
with  God  have  left  the  tabernacle  of 
clay  only  for  a  little  moment,  as  it 
were;  and  they  now  exist  in  a  place 
where  they  converse  together  the 
same  as  we  do  on  the  earth. 

I  am  dwelling  on  the  immortality 
of  the  spirit  of  man.  Is  it  logical  to 
say  that  the  intelligence  of  spirits  is 
immortal,  and  yet  that  it  had  a  begin- 
ning? The  intelligence  of  spirits  had 
no  beginning,  neither  will  it  have  an 
end.  That  is  good  logic.  That 
which  has  a  beginning  may  have  an 
end.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
there  were  not  spirits;  for  they  are 
coequal   with   our  Father  in  heaven. 

I  want  to  reason  more  on  the  spirit 
of  man;  for  I  am  dwelling  on  the 
body  and  spirit  of  man — on  the 
subject  of  the  dead.  I  take  my  ring 
from  my  finger  and  liken  it  unto  the 
mind  of  man — the  immortal  part, 
because  it  has  no  beginning.  Suppose 
you  cut  it  in  two;  then  it  has  a  begin- 
ning and  an  end;  but  join  it  again, 
and  it  continues  one  eternal  round. 
So  with  the  spirit  of  man.  As  the 
Lord  liveth,  if  it  had  a  beginning  it 
will  have  an  end.  All  the  fools  and 
learned  and  wise  men  from  the  begin- 
ning of  creation,  who  say  that  the 
spirit  of  man  had  a  beginning,  prove 
that  it  must  have  an  end;  and  if  that 
doctrine  is  true,  then  the  doctrine  of 
annihilation  would  be  true.  But  if  I 
am  right,  I  might  with  boldness 
proclaim  from  the  housetops  that  God 
never  had  the  power  to  create  the 
spirit  of  man  at  all.  God  Himself 
could  not  create  Himself. 

Intelligence  is  eternal  and  exists 
upon  a  self-existent  principle.      It  is  a 
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spirit  from  age  to  age,  and  there  is  no 
creation  about  it.  All  the  minds 
and  spirits  that  God  ever  sent  into 
the  world  are  susceptible  of  enlarge- 
ment. 

The  first  principles  of  man  are  self- 
existent  with  God.  God  Himself, 
finding  He  was  in  the  midst  of  spirits 
and  glory,  because  He  was  more 
intelligent,  saw  proper  to  institute 
laws  whereby  the  rest  could  have  a 
privilege  to  advance  like  Himself. 
The  relationship  we  have  with  God 
places  us  in  a  situation  to  advance  in 
knowledge.  He  had  power  to  in- 
stitute laws  to  instruct  the  weaker 
intelligencies,  that  they  may  be 
exalted  with  Himself,  so  that  they 
might  have  one  glory  upon  another, 
and  all  that  knowledge,  power,  glory 
and  intelligence  which  are  requisite  in 
order  to  save  them  in  the  world  of 
spirits. 

This  is  good  doctrine.  It  tastes 
good.  I  can  taste  the  principles  of 
eternal  life,  and  so  can  you.  They 
are  given  to  me  by  the  revelations  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  I  know  that  when 
I  tell  you  these  words  of  eternal  life 
as  they  are  given  to  me,  you  taste 
them,  and  I  know  that  you  believe 
them.  You  say  honey  is  sweet,  and 
so  do  I.  I  can  also  taste  the  spirit 
of  eternal  life.  I  know  it  is  good; 
and  when  I  tell  you  of  these  things 
which  were  given  me  by  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  you  are  bound  to 
receive  them  as  sweet,  and  rejoice 
more  and  more. 

I  want  to  talk  more  of  the  relation 
of  man  to  God.  I  will  open  your 
eyes  in  relation  to  your  dead.  All 
things  whatsoever  God  in  His  infinite 
wisdom  has  seen  fit  and  proper  to 
reveal  to  us,  while  we  are  dwelling  in 
mortality,  in  regard  to  our  mortal 
bodies,  are  revealed  to  us  in  the 
abstract  and  independent  of  affinity 
of  this  mortal  tabernacle,  but  are  re- 
vealed to  our  spirits  precisely  as 
though  we  had  no  bodies  at  all;  and 
those  revelations  which  will  save  our 
spirits  will  save  our  bodies.  God 
reveals   them  to  us    in   view   of    no 
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eternal  dissolution  of  the  body,  or 
tabernacle.  Hence  the  responsibility, 
the  awful  responsibility,  that  rests  upon 
us  in  relation  to  our  dead;  for  all  the 
spirits  who  have  not  obeyed  the 
Gospel  in  the  flesh  must  either  obey 
it  in  the  spirit  or  be  damned. 
Solemn  thought —  dreadful  thought! 
Is  there  nothing  to  be  done?  No 
preparation — no  salvation  for  our 
fathers  and  friends  who  have  died 
without  having  had  the  opportunity 
to  obey  the  decrees  of  the  Son  of 
man?  Would  to  God  that  I  had 
forty  days  and  nights  in  which  to  tell 
you  all!  I  would  let  you  know  that 
I  am  not  a  "fallen  prophet." 

What  promises  are  made  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  of  the  salvation 
■of  the  dead?  And  what  kinds  of 
characters  are  those  who  can  be  saved, 
although  their  bodies  are  mouldering 
and  decaying  in  the  grave?  when 
His  commandments  teach  us  it  is  in 
view  of  eternity;  for  we  are  looked 
upon  by  God  as  though  we  were  in 
eternity.  God  dwells  in  eternity, 
and  does  not  view  things  as  we  do. 

The  greatest  responsibility  in  this 
world  that  God  has  laid  upon  us  is  to 
seek  after  our  dead.  The  Apostle 
says,  "They  without  us  cannot  be 
made  perfect;"  for  it  is  necessary 
that  the  sealing  power  should  be  in 
our  hands  to  seal  our  children  and  our 
dead  for  the  fullness  of  the  dispensa- 
tion of  times — a  dispensation  to  meet 
the  promises  made  by  Jesus  Christ 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
for  the  salvation  of  man. 

Now,  I  will  speak  of  them.  I  will 
meet  Paul  half  way.  I  say  to  you, 
Paul  you  cannot  be  perfect  without 
lis.  It  is  necessary  that  those  who 
are  gone  before  and  those  who  come 
after  us  should  have  salvation  in  com- 
mon with  us;  and  thus  hath  God 
made  it  obligatory  upon  man.  Hence 
God  said,  "I  will  send  Elijah  the 
prophet  before  the  coming  of  the 
great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord; 
and  He  shall  turn  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  hearts 
of  the   children  to  their  fathers,    lest 


I  come  and  smite    the  earth   with  a 
curse. ' ' 

I  have  a  declaration  to  make  as  to 
the  provisions  which  God  hath  made 
to  suit  the  conditions  of  man — made 
from  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  What  has  Jesus  said?  All 
sins,  and  all  blasphemies,  and  every 
transgression,  except  one,  that  man 
can  be  guilty  of,  may  be  forgiven; 
and  there  is  a  salvation  for  all  men, 
either  in  this  world  or  the  world  to 
come,  who  have  not  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin,  there  being  a 
provision  either  in  this  world  or  the 
world  of  spirits.  Hence  God  hath 
made  a  provision  that  every  spirit  in 
the  eternal  world  can  be  ferreted  out 
and  saved,  unless  he  has  committed 
that  unpardonable  sin,  which  cannot 
be  remitted  to  him,  either  in  this 
world  or  the  world  of  spirits.  God 
has  wrought  out  a  salvation  for  all 
men,  unless  they  have  committed  a 
certain  sin;  and  every  man  who  has 
a  friend  in  the  eternal  world  can  save 
him,  unless  he  has  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin.  And  so  you  see 
how  far  you  can  be  a  savior. 

A  man  cannot  commit  the  unpar- 
donable sin  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  body,  and  there  is  a  way  possible 
for  escape.  Knowledge  saves  a  man ; 
and  in  the  world  of  spirits  no  man 
can  be  exalted  but  by  knowledge. 
So  long  as  a  man  will  not  give  heed 
to  the  commandments,  he  must  abide 
without  salvation.  If  a  man  has 
knowledge,  he  can  be  saved;  al- 
though, if  he  has  been  guilty  of 
great  sins,  he  will  be  punished  for 
them.  But  when  he  consents  to 
obey  the  Gospel,  whether  here  or  in 
the  world  of  spirits,  he  is  saved. 

A  man  is  his  own  tormentor  and 
his  own  condemner.  Hence  the 
saying,  "They  shall  go  into  the  lake 
that  burns  with  fire  and  brimstone." 
The  torment  of  disappointment  in 
the  mind  of  man  is  as  exquisite  as  a 
lake  burning  with  fire  and  brimstone. 
I  say,  so  is  the  torment  of  man. 

I  know  the  scriptures  and  under- 
stand   them.       I    said    no    man    can 
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commit  the  unpardonable  sin  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  body,  nor  in 
this  life,  until  he  receives  the  Holy 
Ghost;  but  they  must  do  it  in  this 
world.  Hence  the  salvation  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  wrought  out  for  all  men, 
in  order  to  triumph  over  the  devil; 
for  if  il  did  not  catch  him  in  one 
place,  it  would  in  another;  for  He 
stood  up  as  a  Savior.  All  will  suf- 
fer until  they  obey  Christ  Himself. 

The  contention  in  heaven  was — 
Jesus  said  there  would  be  certain 
souls  that  would  not  be  saved;  and 
the  devil  said  he  could  save  them  all, 
and  laid  his  plans  before  the  grand 
council,  who  gave  their  vote  in  favor 
of  Jesus  Christ.  So  the  devil  rose 
up  in  rebellion  against  God,  and  was 
cast  down,  with  all  who  put  up  their 
heads  for  him. 

All  sins  shall  be  forgiven,  except 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost;  for 
Jesus  will  save  all  except  the  sons  of 
perdition.  What  must  a  man  do  to 
commit  the  unpardonable  sin?  He 
must  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  have 
the  heavens  opened  unto  him,  and 
know  God,  and  then  sin  against  Him. 
After  a  man  has  sinned  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  there  is  no  repentance 
for  him.  He  has  got  to  say  that  the 
sun  does  not  shine  while  he  sees  it; 
he  has  got  to  deny  Jesus  Christ  when 
the  heavens  have  been  opened  unto 
him,  and  to  deny  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion with  his  eyes  open  to  the  truth 
of  it;  and  from  that  time  he  be- 
gins to  be  an  enemy.  This  is  the 
case  with  many  apostates  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints. 

When  a  man  begins  to  be  an 
enemy  to  this  work,  he  hunts  me,  he 
seeks  to  kill  me,  and  never  ceases  to 
thirst  for  my  blood.  He  gets  the 
spirit  of  the  devil — the  same  spirit 
that  they  had  who  crucified  the 
Lord  of  Life — the  same  spirit  that 
sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  You 
cannot  save  such  persons;  you  can- 
not bring  them  to  repentance;  they 
make  open  war,  like  the  devil,  and 
awful  is  the  consequence. 


I  advise  all  of  you  to  be  careful 
what  you  do,  or  you  may  by  and  by 
find  out  that  you  have  been  deceived. 
Stay  yourselves;  do  not  give  way; 
do  not  make  any  hasty  moves;  you 
may  be  saved.  If  a  spirit  of  bitter- 
ness is  in  you,  don't  be  in  haste. 
You  may  say  that  man  is  a  sinner. 
Well,  if  he  repents,  he  shall  be  for- 
given. Be  cautious;  await.  When 
you  find  a  spirit  that  wants  blood- 
shed— murder,  the  same  is  not  of 
God,  but  is  of  the  devil.  Out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  of  man  the 
mouth  speaketh. 

The  best  men  bring  forth  the  best 
works.  The  man  who  tells  you 
words  of  life  is  the  man  who  can 
save  you.  I  warn  you  against  all 
evil  characters  who  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost;  for  there  is  no  redemp- 
tion for  them  in  this  world  nor  in 
the  world  to  come. 

I  could  go  back  and  trace  every 
subject  of  interest  concerning  the  rela- 
tionship of  man  to  God,  if  I  had  time. 
I  can  enter  into  the  mysteries;  I  can 
enter  largely  into  the  eternal  worlds; 
for  Jesus  said,  "In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions:  if  it  were 
not  so  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you." — John, 
xiv;  2.  Paul  says,  "There  is  one 
glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glory 
of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of 
the  stars;  for  one  star  differeth  from 
another  star  in  glory.  So  also  is 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead." — 1 
Cor.,  xv :  41.  What  have  we  to 
console  us  in  relation  to  the  dead? 
We  have  reason  to  have  the  greatest 
hope  and  consolations  for  our  dead 
of  any  people  on  the  earth;  for 
we  have  seen  them  walk  worthily 
in  our  midst,  and  seen  them  sink 
asleep  in  the  arms  of  Jesus;  and 
those  who  have  died  in  the  faith 
are  now  in  the  celestial  kingdom  of 
God.  And  hence  is  the  glory  of  the 
sun. 

You  mourners  have  occasion  to 
rejoice  (speaking  of  the  death  of 
Elder  King  Follett),for  your  husband 
and  father  is  gone  to  wait  until  the 
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resurrection  of  the  dead — until  the 
perfection  of  the  remainder;  for  at 
the  resurrection  your  friend  will  rise- 
in  perfect  felicity  and  go  to  celestial 
glory,  while  many  must  wait  myriads 
of  years  before  they  can  receive  the 
like  blessings;  and  your  expectations 
and  hopes  are  far  above  what  man 
can  perceive;  for  why  has  God  re- 
vealed it  to  us? 

I  am  authorized  to  say,  by  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
you  have  no  occasion  to  fear;  for  he 
is  gone  to  the  home  of  the  just. 
Don't  mourn;  don't  weep.  I  know 
it  by  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  is  within  me;  and  you 
may  wait  for  your  friends  to  come 
forth  to  meet  you  in  the  morn  of 
the  celestial  world. 

Rejoice,  O  Israel!  Your  friends 
who  have  been  murdered  for  the 
truth's  sake  in  the  persecution  shall 
triumph  gloriously  in  the  celestial 
world,  while  their  murderers  shall 
welter  for  ages  in  torment,  even  until 
they  shall  have  paid  the  uttermost 
farthing.  I  say  this  for  the  benefit 
of  strangers. 

I  have  a  father,  brothers,  children 
and  friends  who  have  gone  to  a  world 
of  spirits.  They  are  only  absent  for 
a  moment.  They  are  in  the  spirit, 
and  we  shall  soon  meet  again.  The 
time  will  soon  arrive  when  the 
trumpet  shall  sound.  When  we 
depart,  we  shall  hail  our  mothers, 
fathers,  friends,  and  all  whom  we 
love,  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus. 
There  will  be  no  fear  of  mobs,  perse- 
cutions, or  malicious  lawsuits  and 
arrests;  but  it  will  be  an  eternity  of 
felicity. 

A  question  may  be  asked:  "Will 
mothers  have  their  children  in 
eternity?"  Yes!  Mothers,  you  shall 
have  your  children,  for  they  shall 
have  eternal  life;  for  their  debt  is  paid, 
their  is  no  damnation  awaits  them, 
for  they  are  in  the  spirit.  As  the 
child  dies,  so  shall  it  rise  from  the 
dead,  and  be  forever  living  in  the 
learning  of  God;  it  shall  be  the  child 
the  same  as  it  was  before  it  died  out 


of  your  arms.  Children  dwell  in  and 
exercise  power  in  the  same  form  as 
they  lay  them  down. 

I  will  leave  this  subject  here,  and 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
baptism.  The  baptism  of  water, 
without  the  baptism  of  fire  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  attending  it,  isol  no  use; 
they  are  necessarily  and  inseparably 
connected.  An  individual  must  be 
born  of  water  and  the  spirit  in  order 
to  get  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  In 
the  German,  the  text  bears  me  out 
the  same  as  the  revelations  which  I 
have  given  and  taught  for  the  last 
fourteen  years  on  that  subject.  I 
have  the  testimony  to  put  in  their 
teeth.  My  testimony  has  been  true 
all  the  time.  You  will  find  it  in  the 
declaration  of  John  the  Baptist. 
[Reads  from  the  German.]  John 
says,  "I  baptize  you  with  water;  but 
when  Jesus  comes,  who  has  the 
power  (or  keys),  He  shall  administer 
the  baptism  of  fire  and  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Great  God!  where  is  now 
all  the  sectarian  world?  And  if  this 
testimony  is  true,  they  are  all  damned 
as  clearly  as  anathema  can  do  it. 
I  know  the  text  is  true.  I  call  upon 
all  you  Germans  who  know  that  it  is 
true,  to  say  Aye.  [Loud  shouts  of 
"Aye."] 

Alexander  Campbell,  how  are  you 
going  to  save  people  with  water  alone? 
For  John  said  his  baptism  was  good 
for  nothing  without  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  Christ.  '  'Therefore,  not  leaving 
the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  let  us  go  on  to  perfection, 
not  laying  again  the  foundation  of 
repentance  from  dead  works,  and  of 
faith  toward  God,  of  the  doctrine  of 
baptisms,  and  of  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  of  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
of  eternal  judgment.  And  this  will 
we  do,  if  God  permit." — Heb. ,  vi:  i 

-3- 

There   is    one    God,   one    Father, 

one  Jesus,  one  hope  of  our  calling, 
one  baptism.  All  these  three  baptisms 
only  makes  one.  Many  talk  of 
baptism  not  being  essential  to  salva- 
tion; but  this  kind  of  teaching  would 
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lay  the  foundation  of  their  damna- 
tion. I  have  the  truth,  and  am  at 
the  defiance  of  the  world  to  con- 
tradict me,  if  they  can. 

I  have  now  preached  a  little  Latin, 
a  little  Hebrew,  Greek  and  German 
and  I  have  fulfilled  all.  I  am  not  so 
big  a  fool  as  many  have  taken  me  to 
be.  The  Germans  know  that  I  read 
the  German  correctly. 

Hear  it  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth ; 
all  ye  priests,  all  ye  sinners,  and  all 
men:  Repent!  repent!  Obey  the 
Gospel.  Turn  to  God;  for  your 
religion  won't  save  you,  and  you  will 
be  damned.  I  do  not  say  how  long. 
There  have  been  remarks  made  con- 
cerning all  men  being  redeemed  from 
hell;  but  I  say  that  those  who  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  be 
forgiven  in  this  world  or  in  the  world 
to,  come:  they  shall  die  the  second 
death.  Those  who  commit  the  un- 
pardonable sin  are  doomed  to  Gnolom 
— to  dwell  in  hell,  worlds  without 
end.  As  they  concoct  scenes  of 
bloodshed  in  this  world,  so  they  shall 
rise  to  that  resurrection  which  is  as  the 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.  Some 
shall  rise  to  the  everlasting  burning 
of  God;  for  God  dwells  in  everlasting 
burnings;  and  some  shall  rise  to  the 
damnation    of   their    own    filthiness, 


which  is  as  exquisite  a  torment  as  the 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone. 

I  have  intended  my  remarks  for 
all,  both  rich  and  poor,  bond  and 
free,  great  and  small.  I  have  no 
enmity  against  any  man.  I  love  you 
all;  but  I  hate  some  of  your  deeds. 
I  am  your  best  friend;  and  if  persons 
miss  their  mark,  it  is  their  own  fault. 
If  I  reprove  a  man,  and  he  hates  me, 
he  is  a  fool;  for  I  love  all  men, 
especially  these  my  brethren  and 
sisters. 

I  rejoice  in  hearing  the  testimony 
of  my  aged  friends.  You  don't 
know  me;  you  never  knew  my  heart. 
No  man  knows  my  history.  I  can- 
not tell  it;  I  shall  never  undertake  it. 
I  don't  blame  anyone  for  not  believ- 
ing my  history.  If  I  had  not  expe- 
rienced what  I  have,  I  could  not 
have  believed  it  myself.  I  never  did 
harm  any  man  since  I  was  born  into 
the  world.  My  voice  is  always  for 
peace. 

I  cannot  lie  down  until  all  my 
work  is  finished.  I  never  think 
any  evil,  nor  do  anything  to  the 
harm  of  my  fellow-man.  When  I 
am  called  by  the  trump  of  the  arch- 
angel and  weighed  in  the  balance, 
you  will  all  know  me  then.  I  add 
no  more.    God  bless  you  all.    Amen. 
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"She's  'most  gone,  doctor,  aint 
she?" 

The  speaker — an  elderly  woman — 
was  standing  by  the  bedside  of  a 
woman  who  was  almost  insensible, 
and  was  breathing  very  faintly. 

"She  can't  live  many  minutes," 
said  the  doctor,  looking  at  his  watch. 
"It  is  needless  for  me  to  remain 
longer,  and  I  must  visit  other  pa- 
tients. I  hope  you  will  stay  with 
her,  Mrs.  Hoffman,  while  she  lives. 
You  will  not  be  detained  long." 

"Reckon  I  will.  That  drunken 
beast  of  a  husband  of  hers  hasn't 
come   in    yet.        Not  that  he's  any 


good  when  he's  here — and  goodness 
knows  what  these  poor  children 
would  do  by  themselves." 

Her  coarse,  homely  face  softened 
in  pity  for  the  three  little  children — 
the  eldest  not  more  than  seven — who 
were  huddled  together  in  a  corner. 
The  eldest,  a  girl,  had  a  dim  com- 
prehension of  what  death  meant,  but 
the  others  were  simply  frightened. 
The  youngest,  a  pretty  boy  of  three 
years,  was  crying: 

"I  want  my  muzzer  !  Lemme  go 
to  my  muzzer!"  and  through  her 
choking  sobs,  his  sister  was  trying  to 
soothe  him. 
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The  house  was  little  better  than  a 
cabin,  and  the  room  in  which  the 
woman  lay  was  poorly  furnished, 
though  such  pieces  of  furniture  as 
were  in  it  showed  that  the  Greys 
had  not  always  been  in  poverty. 

There  were  curtains  at  the  win- 
dows, patched,  to  be  sure,  but  of 
good  quality.  There  was  a  tidy  on 
the  broken  rocking-chair,  and  some 
strips  of  a  handsome  carpet  lay  by 
the  bed.  There  were  some  faded 
flowers  in  a  broken  vase,  and  a 
wreath  of  autumn  leaves  hung  over 
the  mantel  —  pathetic  touches  of 
adornment  which  told  that  Mary 
Grey  had  struggled  hard  to  bring 
some  beauty  and  grace  into  her 
wretched  life. 

She  would  struggle  no  more.  The 
emaciated  hands  had  done  their  last 
work.  The  hollow,  sunken  eyes  had 
shed  their  last  tears. 

"Well,  death's  a  good  thing  to 
some  poor  critters,"  Mrs.  Hoffman 
muttered,  looking  at  the  quiet  face. 
'  'There  aint  no  more  heart-break  for 
her — only  I  jest  wish  it  was  him  a- 
lyin'  there  instead  of  her — poor 
lamb!  The  dispisable,  cruel  murder- 
er! Yes,  I  jest  calls  him  by  his  right 
name,  for  he ' ' 

She  stopped,  for  the  sick  woman 
suddenly  opened  her  eyes. 

"Where's  John?"  she  whispered, 
feebly. 

"I  hear  him  a  comin',"  the  wo- 
man answered,  frowning  viciously  at 
the  door. 

It  opened,  and  John  Grey  slouched 
in,  with  a  flushed  face  and  unsteady 
step.  There  was  an  unmistakable 
whisky  bloat  in  his  well-cut  features, 
and  a  whisky  film  covered  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  his  clear 
blue  eyes. 

Those  who  knew  John  Grey  four 
years  before  could  have  told  you 
that  he  was  then  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  county,  and  the  most  in- 
telligent mechanic.  They,  and  no 
one  else,  could  have  explained  how 
and  when  the  madness  of  drink  mas- 
tered him. 


Those  steps  down  the  fiery  ladder 
are  usually  alike  in  all.  There  is  a 
dallying  with  temptation,  a  reliance 
in  one's  own  strength,  and  the  first 
step  is  taken,  and  then  rounds  of  the 
ladder  are  burned  behind  the  de- 
scending man. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  return 
of  the  drunkard  to  his  first  position 
is  so  difficult.  Each  foothold  has 
been  consumed  in  turn,  and  nothing 
but  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  can 
weave  a  cord  strong  enough  to  lift 
him  from  the  fiery  gulf. 

John  Grey  drew  near  the  bed.  For 
three  years  the  poor  woman  lying 
there  had  seen  him  every  day  intoxi- 
cated, more  or  less.  For  three  years 
her  heart  had  throbbed  with  agony 
at  his  disgrace  and  the  impossibility 
of  reclaiming  him.  But  now  she 
was  too  near  the  peace  of  eternity 
for  an  active  feeling  of  pain. 

"John,"  she  said,  trying  to  lift 
her  hand  to  him. 

It  was  the  feeblest  whisper,  but  he 
obeyed  and  bent  over  her. 

Although  a  drunkard  he  had 
never  been  a  brutal  husband  or 
father.  He  had  broken  her  heart, 
but  had  never  struck,  or  even  cursed 
her. 

Of  course,  the  blow  and  the  oath 
would  have  come  in  time,  but  so  far 
the  old  love  for  his  wife  was  in  his 
heart,  though  the  liquor  madness 
was  stronger. 

"I'm  almost  gone,  John."  Her 
wide,  solemn  eyes  looked  into  his 
without  emotion. 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  for 
he  could  not  bear  that  look. 

'  'Take  care  of  little  Frank,  John. 
The  girls  will  get  on.  Somebody 
will  help  them.  But  don't  let  my 
baby  grow  up  a' ' 

"Drunkard!  A  miserable  drunk- 
ard, like  his  wretched  father!"  he 
interrupted,  passionately,  falling  on 
his  knees.  "Why  don't  you  curse 
me,  Mary?  Am  I  fit  to  bring  up  any 
child?  Don't  leave  me,  Mary!  for 
the  children's  sake,  don't  leave  me!" 

"Little     Frank,"    whispered    the 
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failing  voice,  '.'my  innocent  baby! 
John," — rousing  herself  suddenly  to 
a  last  effort — "I  will  require  his  soul 
at  your  hands!  See.  to  it  John,  see 
to  it!" 

"I  will,  I  will!"  he  cried.  "Have 
you  not  a  word  for  me,  Mary?  Are 
you  going  to  leave  me  without  even 
a  look,  when  your  love  has  borne 
with  me  so  long?' ' 

"Little  Frank,"  faltered  the  pale 
lips,  and  then  the  seal  of  unbroken 
silence  was  placed  on  them  forever. 

"I  tell  you  he  went  on  awful," 
Mrs.  Hoffman  said  the  next  day  to 
some  of  her  cronies.  "He  beat  his 
head  on  the  floor,  and  kept  hollerin' , 
'Not  a  word  or  look  for  me;  only  the 
child  she  thought  of.  Oh,  why  can't 
I  die  too?'" 

"And  I  says  'Amen'  to  that," 
went  on  the  woman.  "Sich  folks  as 
John  Grey  p'ison  the  earth,  and  the 
sooner  it's  rid  of  him,  the  better. 
Why,  I  axed  him,  neighbor-like,  to 
let  me  keep  little  Frank  fur  a  day  or 
two,  till  he  got  used  to  bein'  without 
his  mother;  and  he  turned  upon  me 
like  a  ragin'  ba'r  and  cried  out — 

' '  'You  heard  her  tell  me  to  keep 
him,  and  'tend  to  him,  and  he's 
never  goin'  to  leave  me,  never!' 

"Then  he  snatches  the  child  up 
and  runs  to  the  shed  with  him,  as  if 
I  was  goin'  to  steal  him. 

"Funeral's  ior  four  o'clock.  Come 
up  and  see  her,  Miss  Neal.  I  never 
knowed  Mary  was  sich  •  a  purty 
woman  till  yesternight,  lyin'  there  so 
peaceful  after  her  death." 

The  old  beauty  had  indeed  come 
back  to  the  dead  face.  John  Grey, 
gazing  at  it,  felt  like  shrieking  in  his 
remorse.  He  rushed  away  from  it 
to  take  a  drink.  Then  another  and 
another  followed. 

When  the  funeral  procession 
started,  he  was  there,  in  his  place, 
carrying  little  Frank,  but  everyone 
who  looked  at  him  knew  that  by 
night  he  would  be  in  his  usual  sottish 
condition. 

"Better  let  me  take  Frank  home 
with  me  tonight,    Mr.    Grey,"   said 


a  kind  neighbor,  whose  motherly 
heart  was  aching  at  the  sight  oi 
the  pure  little  face  pressed  against 
the  bloated,  flushed  cheek  of  the 
father. 

"No,"  he  answered  harshly.  "I've 
got  to  be  father  and  mother  too,  to 
him,  and  the  sooner  he  gets  used  to 
me  the  better." 

Half  drunk  as  John  Grey  was,  the 
sight  of  the  desolate  house  to  which 
he  returned  with  his  children  almost 
sobered  him.  He  took  a  seat  and 
stared  vacantly  around. 

There  was  her  little  shabby  work- 
box,  with  a  ruffle  for  Nelly  half  fin- 
ished. There  was  her  old  Bible, 
which  his  drunken  eyes  had  watched 
her  bending  over  so  many  times  when 
the  children  were  abed  and  asleep. 

He  suddenly  saw  before  him  the 
pleasant  happy  home  from  which  he 
married  her,  and  the  cosy  nest  to 
which  she  came  as  a  bride.  And  to 
this  he  had  brought  her — to  these 
sordid  shifts  of  poverty,  and  a  death- 
bed at  last. 

The  conscience  of  the  man,  not 
quite  drowned  in  liquor,  stung  him 
almost  to  frenzy.  This  would  not 
do.  As  soon  as  the  children  were  in 
bed,  he  would  go  out  and  drown  his 
sorrows. 

He  did  not  think  of  reforming  his 
habits  immediately.  In  time,  for 
little  Frank's  sake,  he  would  give  up 
liquor;  but  just  now  he  needed.it,  he 
thought,  to  keep  him  from  going 
mad. 

The  two  eldest  children  had  thrown 
themselves  on  the  bed, sobbing  aloud. 
Little  Frank  was  leaning  against  his 
father's  knee,  looking  up  with 
troubled  eyes.  What  were  Nelly 
and  Jane  crying  about,  he  thought, 
and  where  was  '  'muzzer, ' '  that  she 
didn't  undress  and  wash  him  as 
usual? 

There  was  no  connection  in  little 
Frank's  mind  between  the  coffin  that 
went  out  of  the  house  that  afternoon 
and  his  mother.  He  had  always 
been  fond  of  his  father,  and  glad  to 
be  with  him,  but  his  mother's  special 
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hour  was  here,  and  no  one  but  her 
had  ever  prepared  him  for  bed. 

His  father  saw  the  little  mouth 
quiver,  and  knew  that  a  burst  of 
tears  was  at  hand. 

"Come,  sonny,"  he  said,  "let  pa 
undress  and  put  you  to  bed  tonight. 
It's  high  time  for  little  chaps  like 
you  to  be  asleep." 

Nelly  sprang  up  instantly. 

"I'll  do  it,  pa,"  she  said.  "I 
guess  Frank  will  let  me  undress 
him." 

But  Frank  would  not  let  her,  even 
if  her  father  had  been  willing.  Hold- 
ing the  child  jealously  to  him,  John 
Grey  waved  her  off. 

"I'll  do  everything  for  him,"  he 
said.  "I  promised  your  mother, 
and  I'll  keep  my  word." 

Though  he  knew  he  was  about  to 
indulge  that  very  night  in  the  sin 
that  had  wrecked  his  wife's  life,  and 
driven  her  to  the  grave,  yet  he  felt  a 
kind  of  childish  satisfaction  in  caring 
for  the  child's  little  wants  himself. 
He  thought,  surely,  that  was  begin- 
ning to  keep  his  promise  to  the 
mother. 

He  was  clumsy  in  untying  strings 
and  unfastening  buttons.  As  he  did 
it,  he  remembered  his  wife's  looks, 
and  the  caresses  she  used  to  lavish 
on  her  "baby,"  as  she  called  him. 
No  one  had  kissed  him  since  she 
died,  and  with  streaming  eyes,  the 
man  pressed  his  hot  lips  to  the  fresh, 
sweet  mouth. 

A  sudden  realization  of  his  own 
degradation  came  to  him  as  he  did 
this.  Frank  had  slipped  from  his 
lap,  and  was  prompted,  as  usual,  in 
his  evening  prayer.  He  clasped  his 
hands  reverently,  and  looked  into 
his  father's  face, waiting  for  him  to 
begin. 

The  man  had  long  forgotten  every 
prayer  he  had  ever  known.  His 
brain  was  in  a  whirl. 

"Now  I  lay  me,"  lisped  the  child, 
seeing  that  he  was  expected  to  begin. 

As  if  by  a  divine  touch,  the  whole- 
some springs  in  the  man's  nature 
rose   above   the  filth  and  drift  that 


had  choked  them  so  long,  and  flood- 
ed his  soul. 

"Not  that  prayer,  my  dear,"  he 
cried,  in  a  broken  voice;  "no,  not 
that  prayer.  Say  'God  be  merciful 
to  a  poor  sinner,  and  strengthen  and 
help  him!  Amen!'  " 

A  strange  prayer  for  baby  lips  to 
utter,  but  they  lisped  it  forth,  and  in 
it  was  found  the  salvation  of  a  half- 
ruined  life. 

No  more  drinking  for  John  Grey. 
The  turning-point  came  to  him  that 
night,  and  he  chose  the  better  way. 

"I  thought  it  strange  and  hard 
that  Mary  had  no  word  for  me  when 
she  died,"  he  said,  one  day;  "but 
the  dying  see  more  clearly  than  we 
do.  She  knew  that  only  through 
little  Frank  could  I  be  turned  from 
my  evil  ways,  and  his  name  was  her 
only  answer  to  my  questions. 

"I  know,  now,  that  she  loved  me 
at  the  last,  and  that  she  believed  I 
would  reform."  Y.  C. 


HAPPINESS   AT    HOME. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  philosopher 
that  every  cross  word  uttered  or 
angry  feeling  experienced,  leaves  its 
unerring  mark  on  the  face.  This  can 
be  verified  by  a  close  observation  of 
the  countenances  of  those  around 
us  whose  tempers  and  habits  are 
familiar  to  us,  and  its  truth  thus 
established.  And  if  the  lineaments 
of  the  face  show  traces  of  such  things 
how  much  more  must  the  general, 
moral  and  mental  system  be  affected 
by  them?  Nothing  is  more  suscept- 
ible of  proof  than  the  statement  that 
one  angry  word  brings  on  another, 
except  the  good  old  biblical  saying, 
that  "a  soft  word  turneth  away 
wrath."  Many  people,  really  pos- 
sessed of  a  sincere  desire  to  do  right 
in  all  things,  allow  themselves  to  fall 
into  the  habit  of  using  ungentle  and 
even  unkind  words  to  those  around 
them,  when  if  their  attention  were 
called  to  the  fact  in  the  right  way, 
they  would  be  astonished  at  them- 
selves.    They    mean    no    harm,   but 
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they  do  harm,  both  to  themselves 
and  to  their  associates.  More  espec- 
ially is  the  harm  perceptible  in  the 
family  circle,  where  the  developing 
child  is  the  proud  imitator  of  all  the 
acts  of  its  elders,  and  particularly 
those  which  are  pronounced  and 
noticeable.  Here  is  where  the  care- 
fully sown  seeds  of  ungentleness  are 
eventually  ripened  into  a  harvest  of 
harshness  and  too  often  gathered  in 
a  crop  of  vice  and  crime.  Too  fre- 
quently are  these  sins  of  the  parents 
visited  upon  the  children,  even  of  the 
third  and  fourth  generation. 

This  all  results  from  a  lack  of  full 
appreciation  of  happiness  at  home. 
Happiness  is  made,  not  born.  It 
may  with  reason  be  argued  that  it  is 
an  impossibility  to  be  happy  at  home 
when  one  is  crushed  by  the  cares  of 
life — by  difficulties  crowding  on  every 
side.  But  that  brings  us  to  the  very 
point  we  are  seeking  and  leads  us  to 


repeat,  that  happiness  is  made,  not 
born.  If  a  man  firmly  resolves  to 
throw  aside  the  vexing  cares  of 
business,  or  a  woman  the  aggra- 
vations of  domestic  life,  when  the 
family  is  united,  as  most  families 
are  once  in  twenty-four  hours, 
the  thing  is  done.  After  the 
excitements  of  the  day  the  nerves 
are  naturally  pretty  "high  strung," 
and  an  effort  is  required  to  prevent 
their  disturbance  upon  the  slightest 
provocation;  but  each  effort  renders 
its  successor  easier  of  accomplish- 
ment. Thus,  a  habit  of  gentleness, 
cheerfulness  and  kindness  can  be 
acquired,  which  nobody  sees  but  to 
appreciate,  admire  and  desire.  The 
children  acquire  it  in  youth  and  are 
saved  the  subsequent  efforts  at  self- 
control,  while  the  neighbors  are 
softened  by  contact  with  it,  and  the 
result  is  what  we  all  should  seek — 
Happiness  at  Home. 


UTAH,   MY  HOME. 


Dear  Utah,  sweet  Utah,  loved  home  of  the  free, 
How  grateful  I  am  to  be  numbered  with  thee: 
"When   duty  doth  call  me  'mong   strangers  to 

roam 
I  long  for  the  joys  of  sweet  Utah,  my  home, 

Thy  snow  peaks,  fair  Utah,  as  sentinels  stand 
To  shield  me  from  plagues  that  are  vexing  the 

land; 
Thy   streamlets,  so   constant,  so   pure   and   so 

bright 
Are  types  of  thy  effort  for  justice  nad  right. 

Thy  sweet  vales,  fair  Utah,  that  slumber  below 
Are   fanned  by   the  breezes,  in   summer,  that 

blow; 
In  winter  the  charms  of  thy  sheltered  retreat 
Make  life  worth  the  living  and  pleasure  com- 
plete. 

Thy  people,  dear  Utah,  are  joyous  and  free 

As  the  sweet  little  songster  that  sings  in  yon 

tree; 
Thy  flower-covered  meadows   and   woodlands 

so  gay 
Chase   all   their   dull   cares  and    vain   sorrows 

away. 

Thy  temples,  dear  Utah,  that  tower  to  the  skies 
Bring  hope  to  my  bosom  and  tears  in  my  eyes 


To  know  I  am  worthy  a  labor  to  do 

For  loved  ones  departed,  so  noble  and  true. 

How  is  it,  sweet  Utah,  the  blessings  of  God 
Are  on  thy  glad  children  so  freely  bestowed, 
So   long  scourged   and   driven,  by  tyrants  op- 
pressed 
Deprived  of  a  place  where  the  weary  could  rest? 

The  question  is  solved  by  the  prophets  of  old 
Who  saw  the  wild  desert  its  blossoms  unfold; 
Who  saw  the  small  stone  from  the  mountains 

roll  forth 
Subdue  ev'ry  kingdom  and  fill  the  whole  earth. 

Brave  Utah,  earth's  hope  star,  proud  queen  of 

the  West, 
By  God  and  by  nature  so  favored  and  blest 
Of  all  lands  below  there  are  none  can  compare 
With  thy  sweet,  lovely  valleys  enchanting  and 

fair. 

Thy  royal-robed  splendor,  blest  Utah  put  on: 
Bid  all  thy  past  wrongs  be  forgiven  and  gone; 
Thy  foes  and  oppressors  their  errors  shall  see 
And  cast  down  their  riches  in  honor  to  thee. 

Dear  Utah,  fair  Utah,  the  home  of  the  just 
Thy  laws  and  thy  precepts  I  cherish  and  trust, 
I  feel  I'm  an  exile  wherever  I  roam 
Denied  of  the  bliss  of  sweet  Ut  ih,  my  home. 

/.    C. 
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ROOM  FOR  ALL. 

We  have  heard  some  young  men 
complain  because  they  are  crowded  out 
of  positions  by  young  women.  They 
seem  to  feel  that  their  sex  entitles 
them  to  greater  consideration,  and 
they  feel  it  an  infringement  on  their 
rights  for  any  female  to  even  apply, 
much  less  to  receive,  positions  which 
they  have  filled.  Only  within  a  very 
short  time  one  hundred  positions  as 
ticket  agents  on  the  Illinois  Central 
Railway,  near  the  city  of  Chicago, 
were  filled  by  woman  who  displaced 
men  of  long  standing  in  the  company' s 
service.  The  cause  of  the  change 
was  not  the  inability  of  men  to  suc- 
cessfully discharge  their  duties,  but 
because  the  stringency  of  the  times 
required  a  reduction  of  salary,  and 
men,  especially  those  having  families, 
felt  they  could  not  afford  to  work  for 
the  amount  which  the  company  was 
able  to  pay. 

Women  are  rapidly  taking  the 
places  of  men  in  stores,  offices  and 
other  places  where  the  service  is  light, 
and  where  quickness  and  geniality 
are  important  qualifications.  Because 
of  this,  however,  men  should  not 
feel  that  their  rights  are  being  taken 
from  them,  or  that  they  are  to  be  the 
dictators  to  employers  of  the  help 
they  shall  engage. 

The  times  and  conditions  in  our 
Territory  are  such  that  young  women 
must  look  about  them  and  find  some 
employment  other  than  ordinary 
house-work  to  engage  their  attention, 
if  they  would  become  both  happy 
and  useful.  The  chances  of  mar- 
riage are  not  so  abundant  as  they 
were  a  few  years  ago,  and  though 
the  sexes  are  nearly  equal,  the  excess 
being  in  favor  of  the  females,  young 


women  are  running  great  risks  in 
taking  up  with  any  male  who  happens 
to  present  himself  for  her  acceptance. 
With  the  views  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  concerning  marriage,  the 
conscientious  young  woman  would 
much  rather  remain  single  all  her  life 
than  to  marry  an  unworthy  member 
of  the  Church,  or  one  who  does  not 
accept  our  religion.  Hence,  ambi- 
tious and  energetic  young  women 
naturally  look  about  them  for 
opportunities  of  employing  their 
time  and  earning  the  means  which 
they  need  for  their  own  susten- 
ance. 

This  ambition  on  the  part  of  our 
sisters  to  do  something  is  perfectly 
right,  and  instead  of  meeting  with 
disfavor  from  any  source,  the  feeling 
should  be  encouraged,  not  with  the 
idea  that  they  will  occupy  all  the 
positions,  but  because  the  field  is  so 
broad  and  the  opportunities  so  nu- 
merous for  the  employment  of  young 
men  that  none  need  lack  labor. 
Indeed  it  would  be  much  better  if 
many  young  men  were  taken  from 
the  easy  positions  which  they  now 
occupy,  and  be  forced  to  do  that 
work  which  women  are  incapable  o 
performing.  It  would  be  better  both 
for  the  development  of  their  physical 
as  well  as  their  mental  powers. 
There  are  trades  and  businesses  which 
are  specially  adapted  to  men,  and 
which  women  can  never  successfully 
fill.  These  same  positions  lack  to- 
day men  of  energy  and  ability  to  fill 
them,  and  if  women  by  their  ambition 
to  do  something  for  their  own  wel- 
fare, will  only  force  men  to  seek  in 
other  directions  than  clerking  and 
ordinary  office  work  the  employment 
they  need,  and  will  thus  establish  in- 
dustries and  open  new  avenues  for 
labor  and  thrift,  great  good  will  be 
accomplished. 

There  is  nothing  dishonorable,  of 
course,  in  men  performing  these  easy 
tasks,  but  every  young  man  should 
be  filled  with  an  ambition  to  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  retailer 
of   goods,    or   a   machine   to   labor 
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under  the  direction  of  others.  He 
should  try  to  become  a  master  in 
some  branch  of  productive  industry, 
uniting  therewith  that  intelligence 
and  wisdom  which  can  be  acquired 
by  faith  and  by  honest  and  severe 
study  and  toil. 

The  thing  to  which  we  object,  is, 
that  because  young  men  occupy 
positions  where  they  earn  sufficient 
to  keep  them  and  their  families  com- 
fortable, that  they  should  be  content 
with  this,  and  feel  no  necessity  for 
improvement  and  growth.  If  a  man 
is  a  clerk,  let  him  study  thoroughly 
everything  pertaining  to  that  posi- 
tion, learning  the  source  of  supply, 
the  methods  of  manufacturing  the 
wares  which  are  sold,  and  in  other 
ways  keep  his  mind  so  employed  that 
he  will  become  an  intelligent  work- 
man, and  one  capable  of  rilling  a 
higher  position  whenever  a  vacancy 
occurs,  or  whenever  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  a  person  with  more  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  than  the 
ordinary  day  laborer. 

Whatever  the  occupation  is  in 
which  either  men  or  women  engage 
there  is  always  room  for  growth. 
The  man  who  shovels  dirt,  if  he  does 
so  thoughtfully,  and  keeps  his 
mind  busy  as  well  as  his  hand,  will 
not  only  cause  the  time  to  pass 
much  more  rapidly,  but  he  will 
do  better  work  than  his  fellow 
who  acts  as  a  mere  machine,  hav- 
ing no  thought  of  the  labor  required 
of  him. 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  the  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  young  women 
to  do  something  and  to  be  some- 
thing. While  we  think  the  principal 
duty  of  a  woman  is  to  become  famil- 
iar with  the  home  and  its  manage- 
ment, and  to  study  all  those  nice 
arts  which  make  her  so  desirable  a 
companion  for  men,  we  do  not  know 
of  any  field  which  she  is  capable  of 
filling  that  should  be  closed  against 
her.  We  believe  she  is  capable  of 
bringing  into  every  department  of 
life  a  higher  sense  of  honor,  a  more 
conservative  spirit,  a  more  exalting 


motive  and  a  higher  appreciation  of 
the  good  and  beautiful  in  life.  Let 
no  person  place  blocks  in  the  way  of 
her  progress. 


MISSIONARY  LIFE. 

We  cannot  too  highly  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  all  our  young  men 
the  articles  published  in  the  present 
number  of  The  Contributor,  and 
which  will  be  continued  in  the  July 
number,  from  the  presidents  of  the 
various  missions  in  the  Church. 
They  contain  some  most  valuable 
suggestions  to  our  young  men  who 
expect  to  perform  missionary  labor. 
And  who  is  there  among  ua  that  does 
not  expect  at  some  time  or  other  to 
be  engaged  in  this  labor?  We  hope 
these  articles  will  have  a  tendency  to 
encourage  the  youth  of  Zion  to 
greater  exertions  in  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  important  mission 
devolving  upon  the  Latter-day  Saints 
to  carry  this  Gospel  to  all  nations  as 
a  witness  unto  the  people  before  the 
end  comes. 

There  is  so  much  to  learn  that  no 
young  person  should  allow  a  single 
moment  to  be  wasted,  nor  a  single 
opportunity  for  doing  good  or  making 
advancement,  to  pass  unseized. 
Verily  the  harvest  is  great  but  the 
laborers  are  few.  The  laborers  are 
few  because  such  a  limited  number 
are  qualified  for  the  duties  required 
of  men  among  the  various  nations  of 
the  earth.  We  trust  the  Lord  will 
infuse  greater  faith,  energy,  persever- 
ance and  determination  into  the 
hearts  of  the  young  people  of  Zion, 
that  they  may  prepare  themselves  for 
the  marvelous  events  which  are  to  be 
accomplished  in  Zion,  as  well  as 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


Look  at  those  who  address  you; 
but  in  speaking  to  others  do  not 
stare  at  them. 

Remember  that  a  servant  is  a  man 
or  a  woman,  and  will  appreciate 
treatment  as  such. 
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GOSPEL. 

Lecture  21. 
prophecy. 
Subdivisions: — Definitions :  Proph- 
ecy is  history  reversed;  see  Key  to 
Theology,  p.  30.  It  is  foreknowl- 
edge; see  Voice  of  Warning,  p.  4. 
It  is  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  see  11  Peter  i,  21.  "It  is  a 
miracle  of  knowledge,"  i.e.,  it  is  a 
mode  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  feeling 
future  that  man  does  not  understand 
nor  has  he  found  any  process  by 
which  he  can,  with  certainty  by 
reason,  follow  the  law  of  coming 
events  in  all  things,  hence  to  man  it 
is  a  miracle  of  knowledge. — Proph- 
ecy is  an  unmistakable  evidence  of 
an  intelligence  superior  to  that  of 
man.  Astronomers,  by  observation 
and  calculation,  predict  with  a  math- 
ematical certainty  events  in  the  plan- 
etary universe,  but  they  can  neither 
figure  out  a  famine  nor  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty  prognosticate  com- 
ing social  or  political  events,  yet 
men  and  women  too  unskilled  in  the 
law  of  inference  and  unlearned  in  the 
science  of  cause  and  effect,  have 
(when  operated  upon  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Divinity)  seen  and  recorded 
the  events  of  coming  ages  with  an 
accuracy  that  is  inexplicable  by  man- 
made  philosophy. —  Prophecy  is  a 
means  by  which  man  may  escape  ca- 
lamity; instance  the  Deluge,  and  the 
famine  in  Egypt;  Genesis  vi  and  xli. — 
Prophecy  is  uttered  and  believed  by 
the  same  spirit;  i.e.,  it  is  as  essential 
to  have  the  Holy  Ghost  or  spirit  of 
truth  to  accept  a  prophecy  as  it  is 
necessary  to  be  in  possession  of  that 
influence  in  order  to  prophesy.  See 
1  Cor.  v,  11. — Prophecy  leaves  the 
wicked  without  excuse  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  which  they  might  have 
escaped  by  giving  heed  to  the  warn- 
ing. See  in  Nephi,  viii. — Prophecy 
is  infallible  when  uttered  by  the  spirit 
of  truth.  See  Matt,  xxiv,  35. — 
Scriptural   prophecy  has   no  private 


interpretation,  i.e.,  it  does  not  mean 
one  thing  for  one  man  and  another 
thing  for  another.  See  11  Peter  i, 
20. 

Self-review: — 1.  What  is  proph- 
ecy? 2.  How  does  prophecy  prove 
the  existence  of  God  ?  3.  What  is 
the  chief  value  of  prophecy  ?  4. 
What  principle  does  Peter  give  con- 
cerning the  fulfillment  of  prophecy? 
5.  Why  can  prophecy  not  fail  in 
being  fulfilled  ? 

Lecture  22. 
prophecy     already    fulfilled. 

Subdivisions :  —  Prophecies  con- 
cerning ancient  cities;  (a)  Babylon 
(Isaiah  xiii;  19-22);  (b)  Jerusalem 
(Luke  xxi;  20-24);  See  Voice  of 
Warning,  pp.  25,  26;  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, 1  Nephi  i,  4;  Josephus,  Book 
VI.  chapter  ix,  x. — Prophecy  con- 
cerning our  Savior.  (a)Micah  v,  2; 
Matthew  ii,  5;  See  Voice  of  Warn- 
ing, p.  24;  Helaman,  xiv;  I  Nephi 
ii;  in  Nephi,  ii. — Prophecies  con- 
cerning the  re-discovery  and  settling 
of  America,  1  Nephi  xiii,  12-22. — 
Prophecies  concerning  Joseph  Smith 
(Book  of  Mormon  11  Nephi,  ii,  6-18. 
— Prophecy  concerning  the  Book  of 
Mormon;  Isa  xxix,  11-13;  see  also 
History  of  Joseph  the  Prophet,  p.  65; 
see  testimony  of  the  eleven  witnesses. 
— Prophecy  concerning  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  Doc.  and  Cov. ,  sec.  88. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  prophecy 
concerning  Jerusalem  has  been  liter- 
ally fulfilled?  2.  Quote  the  predic- 
tion concerning  the  birthplace  of 
Jesus.  3.  What  prediction  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon  concerning 
the  re-discovery  and  settlement  of 
America  has  been  literally  fulfilled? 

4.  Quote  and  give  reference  to  a 
prophecy  that  was  literally  fulfilled 
by  the  raising  up  of  Joseph  the  Seer. 

5.  Prove  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a 
prophet  by  quoting  one  of  the 
prophecies  that  has  been  literally 
fulfilled. 
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Lecture  23. 
prophesies  yet  to  be  ful- 
FILLED. 

Subdivisions:  —  Prophesies  con- 
cerning the  gathering  of  the  Jews; 
see  Voice  ol  Warning,  p'p.  32,  49. — 
Prophesies  concerning  the  return  of 
the  Lost  Tribes;  see  Doc.  and  Cov. , 
Sec.  cxxxiii,  26,  35.  —  Prophesies 
concerning  the  removal  of  the  curse 
from  the  American  Indian;  see  Book 
of  Mormon,  11  Nephi,  xxx. — Proph- 
esies concerning  Zion'  s  being  the  only 
place  of  peace  and  safety;  see  Doc. 
and  Cov.,  Sec.  xlv,  pp.  68,  75. — 
Prophesies  concerning  the  second 
coming  of  the  Savior;  see  Voice  of 
Warning,  pp.  53,  58. — Prophesies 
concerning  the  final  judgment  and 
restoration;  see  Rev.  xx,  12,  15; 
Voice  of  Warning,  ch.  vi;  Doc.  and 
Cov.,  sec.  lxxvi,  15,  119;  Book  of 
Mormon,  Alma,  ch.  xli. 

Self -review: — 1.  Prove  from  the 
Scriptures  that  the  Jews  are  to  be 
gathered  back  to  Jerusalem.  2. 
Quote  a  prophecy  in  proof  that  the 
Lost  Tribes  will  be  brought  back 
from  the  north  country.  3.  Quote 
a  prophecy  concerning  the  civilization 
of  the  American  Indians.  4.  What 
prophetic  proof  have  we  that  Zion 
will  be  the  only  place  of  safety? 
5.  Mention  a  prophecy  predicting 
Christ's  second  coming. 

BIBLE— OLD     TESTAMENT. 

(  Mosaic  and  Prophetic  Dispensatwi 

Continued. ) 

Lecture  21. 

JOB. 

Subdivisions: — His  home.  —  His 
holy  and  righteous  life. — His  wealth. 
His  social  standing. — His  religious 
care  for  his  children. — Satan's  argu- 
ment.— The  proposition,  '  'Can  good- 
ness exist  irrespective  of  reward?' ' — 
Preparations  for  the  test.  Time,  B. 
C.  1520  (probably.)  Ref.,  Job.  i; 
Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  pp.  201, 
202. 

Self -review: — 1.  Where  was  the 
home  of  Job?     2.   At  what  period  of 


time  did  he  supposedly  live?  3. 
What  can  you  say  of  his  wealth?  4. 
What  religious  care  for  his  children 
is  recorded  concerning  him?  5. 
What  is  the  great  problem  set  forth 
in  the  book  of  Job? 

Lecture  22. 

THE     TEST. 

Subdivisions:  (a)  The  destruction 
of  Job's  prosperity;  (b)  The  destruc- 
tion of  his  children;  (c)  The  loath- 
some affliction  of  his  body. — Job's 
three  friends,  Eliphaz  the  Temanite, 
Bildad  the  Shuhite  and  Zophar  the 
Naamathite.      Ref,  Job  i-ii. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  restriction 
was  placed  upon  Satan  in  this  great 
trial  of  Job's  integrity?  2.  Describe 
the  first  test.  3.  What  was  the 
second  test?  4.  What  was  the  result 
of  these  two  tests?  5.  What  was  the 
third  test?  6.  What  was  the  object 
of  the  visit  of  his  three  friends? 

Lecture  23. 
the  arguments. 

Subdivisions:  (a)  Argument  of 
Eliphaz;  (b)  The  argument  of  Bildad; 
(V)  The  argument  of  Zophar;  (d) 
The  argument  of  Elihu;  (e)  Job's 
responses.  — His  testimony.  —  The 
argument  of  Jehovah.  Ref,  Job 
iv  to  end. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  were  the 
chief  points  in  the  argument  of 
Eliphaz?  2.  Name  the  six  points  in 
Bildad' s  argument.  3.  What  were 
the  four  points  presented  by  Zophar? 
4.  What  was  the  position  assumed 
by  Elihu?  5.  Select  ten  questions 
from  the  many  propounded  by  the 
Lord  to  Job  that  you  think  most 
weighty — in  proving  the  existence, 
omnipotence  and  majesty  ol  God. 

BOOK  OF  MORMON. 

{Nephitic    Dispensation  continued. ) 

Lecture  20. 

birth  of  the  savior. 

Subdivisions: — Departure  of  Nephi. 

— Fulfillment  of  prophesies. — Scoff- 
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ing  and  conspiracy  of  the  unbelievers. 
— Nephi's  special  pleading  for  his 
people. — The  answer:  '  'On  the  mor- 
row come  I  into  the  world." — The 
night  of  light. — The  new  star. — Bap- 
tisms and  remissions. — Revival  of  the 
Gadianton  robbers. — Disregard  of 
the  signs  given. — The  Nephite  cal- 
endar.— War  for  freedom. —  Threat- 
ened destruction  of  the  Nephite 
nation. — The  curse  removed  from  the 
faithful  Lamanites,  their  children  ex- 
ceedingly fair. — The  remarkable 
epistle  from  Giddianhi,  the  leader  of 
the  robbers,  to  Governor  Lachoneus, 
demanding  of  the  Nephites  their  pos- 
sessions.— Preparations  for  the  final 
contest. — Deliverance  promised  on 
conditions  of  repentance  only. — 
Gidgiddoni  the  prophet,  commander- 
in-chief,  and  chief  judge. — The  ter- 
rible slaughter. — Repulse  of  the 
invaders. — Great  rejoicings  of  the 
people  of  God.  —  Mormon  the 
compiler.  Time  B.  C.  i  to  A.  D. 
22.  Ref. ,  in.  Nephi,  i  to  5  in- 
clusive. 

Self -review : — 1.  What  answer  was 
given  to  Nephi's  earnest  prayer  for 
his  people?  2.  Describe  the  night  of 
light.  3.  What  followed  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  star?  4.  Ex- 
plain the  Nephitic  calendar.  5.  Give 
an  instance  where  the  curse  of  the 
dark  skin  was  removed  from  the 
faithful  Lamanites.  6.  What  was  an 
essential  qualification  of  a  chief  cap- 
tain among  the  Nephites  in  times  of 
their  righteousness?  7.  Who  was 
Mormon,  the  compiler? 

Lecture  21. 

the  crucifixion  of  our  lord. 

Subdivisions:  —  Nature's  procla- 
mation; (a)  the  thunderings  and 
lightnings  during  the  three  hours  of 
agony  on  the  cross;  (b)  the  three 
days  of  utter  darkness;  (e)  the  scars 
of  Nature's  face  in  the  form  of  rug- 
ged upheavals  and  yawning  chasms 
commemorative  of  the  conflict  in 
which  victory  over  the  grave  was 
won  by  the  Great  Redeemer. — The 


howlings  and  lamentations  of  the  in- 
habitants left  upon  the  continent. — 
The  ill-fated  cities  and  their  rebellious 
inhabitants. — The  voice  of  revelation 
in  warning,  announcement,  com- 
mandment, '  reproof,  admonition, 
promise.  Time,  33  A.  D.  Ref.  in 
Nephi,  8,  9,  10. 

Self -review: — 1.  Describe  the  ter- 
rible tempest  preceding  the  three 
days  of  thick  darkness.  2.  What 
is  said  of  the  destructive  changes  in 
what  is  now  known  as  North  Ameri- 
ca? 3.  Mention  evidences  of  terri- 
ble upheavals  referable  to  that  sub- 
lime and  awful  event.  4.  What  was 
the  fate  of  the  cities  of  Zarahemla, 
Moroni,  Moronihah,  Gilgal,  Jerusa- 
lem, Jacob,  and  Laman  respectively? 
5.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  voice  that  was  heard 
among  all  the  people. 

Lecture  22. 

advent   of   the   savior  to   the 

nephites. 

Subdivisions: — The  multitude  of 
the  Temple  city  assembled  at  the 
divinely-preserved  edifice.  —  The 
voice  of  God  the  Eternal  Father 
introducing  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. — 
The  descension  of  Jesus. — Proclama- 
tion of  His  personality,  authority, 
relation,  physical  proofs  of  His 
identity. — Special  instruction  in  re- 
gard to  baptism. — Simplicity  and 
positiveness  of  His  doctrines. — His 
testimony  of  the  superiority  of  the 
knowledge  that  comes  by  faith. — 
His  comprehensive  sermon.  (See 
Matt.  5,  6,  and  7.)  Time,  A.  D. 
34.      Ref.,  in  Nephi,  11-15. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  were  the 
topics  of  conversation  with  the  peo- 
ple assembled  about  the  temple  in 
Bountiful?  2.  Give  an  account  of  the 
voice  they  heard  from  heaven.  3. 
What  simple  proofs  did  the  Savior 
give  the  people  of  Himself?  4. 
Whom  did  the  Savior  first  call  and 
commission  on  this  occasion?  5.  Give 
a  synopsis  of  His  remarkable  ser- 
mon from  your  notes. 


SLEEP. 
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NEW  TESTAMENT. 
{Dispensation   of  the   Meridian   of 
Times,  continued. ) 
Lecture  20. 
parables  of  our  savior  (con- 
TINUED). 
Course  II. 
Group  IV. — Illustrating  the  principle  of  Chari- 
ty (Love). 

Subdivisions: — 1.  The  unmerciful 
servant;  (a)  place,  Capernaum;  (b) 
ref.,  Matt,  xviii,  23-35.  2.  The  two 
debtors;  (a)  place,  Galilee;  (b)  ref. 
Luke  vii,  41-50.  3.  The  good 
Samaritan;  (a)  place,  Jerusalem;  (b) 
ref.,  Luke  x;  25-37. 

Self  review : — 1.  What  is  charity? 
(Moroni  vii,  47,  and  viii,  17.  J  2. 
Make  a  practical  application  of  para- 
ble one  in  this  lesson.  3.  What  is 
the  relation  of  love  to  forgiveness? 
4.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  un- 
friendliness between  the  Jews  and 
the  Samaritans?  (Josephus,  Anti- 
quities, Bk.  IX,  ch.  xiv;  Bk.  XI,  ch. 
viii,  p.  418.  5.  What  is  meant  by  a 
neighbor? 

Lecture  21. 

Group  V. — Illustrating  the  principle  of  reward. 

Subdivisions: — 1.  Talents;  (a) 
place,  Jerusalem;  (3)  ref,  Matt. 
xxv,  14-30.       2.    The  ten    pounds; 

(a)  place,  Jericho;  (b)  ref,  Luke 
xix,  12-27.  3-  The  vineyards,  (a) 
place,  Jerusalem;  (b)  ref.,  Matt,  xxi, 
33-41.  4.  Sheep  and  goats;  (a) 
place,  Jerusalem;  {b)  ref.,  Matt, 
xxv,  31-46. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  is  meant 
by  a  reward?  2.  Upon  what  are 
rewards  predicated?  3.  Show  the 
distinction  between  rewards  and  gifts. 
4.  Make  an  application  of  parable 
three,  this  lesson.  5.  How  can  man 
be  kind  to  God? 

Lecture  22. 

Group    VI. — Illustrating  the  principle  of 
integrity. 

Subdivisions: — 1.  Servants  wait- 
ing for  their  lord;   (a)  place,  Galilee; 

(b)  ref.,  Luke  xii.      2.   Laborers  in 


the  vineyard;  (a)  place,  Peraera;  (£) 
ref.,  Matt.  xx.  3.  Marriage  feast; 
(a)  place,  Jerusalem;  (b)  ref.,  Matt, 
xxii.  4.  The  faithful  steward;  (a) 
place,  Jerusalem;  (b)  ref. ,  Luke  xii. 
Self  review: — 1.  What  is  meant 
by  integrity?  2.  Apply  parable  one 
of  this  lesson.  3.  In  parable  two, 
why  was  each  laborer  entitled  to  the 
same  amount?  4.  What  is  meant 
by  the  expression  '  'For  unto  whomso- 
ever much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be 
much  required?"  5.  What  special 
lesson  is  taught  in  parable  one  of 
this  lesson? 


SLEEP. 

"Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer." 
Take  enough  of  it — in  the  fore-part 
of  the  night,  if  possible.  "Midnight 
oil"  is  a  great  humbug  and  health- 
destroyer.  Sleep!  It  is  nature's 
time  to  carry  on  processes  of  assimila- 
tion— to  manufacture  food  into  blood, 
and  blood  into  healthful  tissue.  The 
time  for  repose  is  the  time  for  the 
repair  of  waste.  A.  man  is  taller  in 
the  morning  than  he  is  at  nightfall — 
his  brain  is  clearer, his  step  more 
elastic,  his  nerve  steadier,  his  muscles 
more  energetic.  Give  children  plenty 
of  sleep.  Put  them  to  bed  early. 
Shut  the  glare  of  gas,  and  resist  the 
appeals  to  "sit  up,"  to  go  to  night 
parties,  night  concerts,  night  Sunday- 
school  exhibitions,  night  meetings. 
Send  them  to  bed  betimes,  and  give 
them  sound  sleep,  sound  nerves, 
sound  constitutions.  Night-air  is  bad. 
Malarias  are  abroad,  and  there  is  no 
kindly  sun  to  dispel  the  noxious 
vapors,  and  war  upon  the  deadly 
venoms.  Sleep  in  the  upper  stories, 
in  the  largest  rooms  of  the  house, 
and  the  best  ventilated.  Let  a  child 
have  its  sleep  out  in  the  morning. 
Never  wake  it  up  till  it  wakes  of  its 
own  accord.  Some  young  men  and 
young  women  have  to  get  up  at  six 
to  go  to  employments.  It  will  not 
do  for  such  to  sit  up  till  eleven  or 
twelve  the  night  before.  Sleep  till 
the  eyes  open  of  their  own  accord. 
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It  is  hard  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  be 
called  to  dress  and  go  about  business 
when  the  tired,  sleepy  and  unrested 
eyes  feel  as  if  they  were  "full  of 
sticks. ' ' 

"Different  persons  require  different 
amounts  of  sleep.  Some  want  six 
hours,  some  seven,  some  nine.  Gen- 
eral Grant  wanted  nine,  and  said,  at 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  he  could  get 
but  seven,  and  it  almost  killed  him. 
John  Wesley  found  that  he  could  do 
with  six,  and  fixed  his  hours  of  rest 
between  ten  and  four;  and,  by  exam- 
ple, if  not  by  precept,  put  the  whole 
Methodist  fraternity  into  the  same 
inexorable  strait-jacket.  John  Wes- 
ley became  thus  the  author  of  a  fear- 
ful waste  of  life  and  energy.  He 
killed  off  whole  generations  of 
preachers,  who  undertook  to  sleep 
six  hours  because  this  exceptional 
bundle  of  animated  iron-wires  could 
do  with  six.  The  strong  require 
much  sleep,  the  weak  and  feeble 
more. 

Sleep  should  be  graded  by  periods 
of  life,  and,  perhaps,  by  tempera- 
ments; but  no  one  man's  experience 
is  a  guide  for  any  other.  The 
average  has  been  given  as  follows: 
The  infant  sleeps  twenty  hours,  and 
wakes    four:    the    old    man    wakes 


twenty  and  sleeps  four;  in  middle 
life  seven  to  nine  hours  sleep  are 
requisite  to  keep  up  the  balance 
between  waste  and  supply.  Nervous 
persons  find  it  difficult  to  sleep. 
Such  should  nurse  the  hours  of  rest 
with  great  care;  avoid  tea,  coffee, 
and  stimulants  before  retiring;  avoid 
hard,  exciting  studies  of  an  evening; 
avoid  excitements  of  all  kinds,  and 
court  quiet,  music,  genial  conversa- 
tion, and  soothing  employments  or 
meditations.  Above  all,  go  to  sleep 
when  the  first  fit  of  drowsiness 
comes  on.  Roused  out  of  that,  one 
may  lie  for  hours,  and  roll  and  toss, 
and  not  be  able  to  entice  sleep  to 
the  uneasy  pillow. 


A  compliment,  to  be  appreciated 
by  any  sensible  person,  must  be 
prompted  by  sincerity. 

As  there  are  no  laws  extant  against 
ingratitude,  so  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  contrive  any  that  in  all  circum- 
stances shall  reach  it. 

It  is  a  test  of  politeness  for  a  man 
to  listen  with  interest  to  things  he 
knows  all  about,  when  they  are  be- 
ing told  by  a  person  who  knows 
nothing  about  them. 


GRIN  AND  BEAR  IT. 


'Tis  not  a  motto  fine  as  some, 

Perhaps,  in  terms  high-sounding; 
But  as  from  coal,  rare  colors  come, 

Truth  richly  worth  expounding 
Lies  in  this  adage — truth  sublime — 

And  I  would  here  declare  it; 
And  if  a  bore  you  deem  my  rhyme, 

Why,  simply  "grin  and  bear  it." 

When  cherished  projects  come  to  naught, 

Or  pain  embitters  pleasure; 
When  banks  and  bonds  your  firmest  thought 

Bring  loss  to  hoarded  treasure; 
When  friends  forsake,  and  foes  increase . 

Put  on,  though  hard  to  wear  it, 
A  sunny  smile  of  perfect  peace — 

'Twill  help — just  "grin  and  bear  it." 


When  woes  come  thick  and  still  more  thick,. 

Disasters  gathering  daily; 
When  hope  deferred  the  heart  makes  sick. 

While  round  you,  jesting  gayly, 
The  world  knows  not  how  sad  your  soul,. 

Dreams  not  what  griefs  do  tear  it, 
Keep  over  self  a  calm  control; 

All  bravely  "grin  and  bear  it." 

Ah,  'neath  these  homely  words  there  lie 

Vast  mines  of  deepest  meaning; 
Whole  tomes  of  sound  philosophy 

Well  worth  most  careful  gleaning; 
Yet  not  mere  stoic's  lore  I  urge — 

Forever  I  forswear  it — 
Let  earth's  and  heaven's  best  wisdom  merge — 

Trust  God,  then  "grin  and  bear  it." 

Philip  B*  Strong. 


Awarded  Highest  Honors  World's  Fair. 

DSPRICE'S 

Baking  Powder 

Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 40  Years  the  Standard. 

A  Pure  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder. 
Superior  to  every  other  known. 

Delicious  Cake   and   Pastry,  Light   Flaky   Biscuit, 
Griddle    Cakes,    Palatable    and    Wholesome. 
.     No  other  baking  powder  does  such  work. 

Dr.  Price's  Contains  No  Ammonia,  No  Alum,  or  any  other  Adulterant 


HIGHLAND    BRAND 


EVAPORATED  CREAM 


Absolutely    pure    Milk:   evaporated,   to 

a  creamery  consistence   and 

THOROUGHLY  STERILIZED 

May  be  diluted  with  either  Water 
Or  fresh  Milk:  to  any  desired  consist- 
ence 

Is  equal  to  the  best  Dairy  Cream, 
but  more  convenient  and  economical. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  itjW'rite 
direct  to       Jtxng:!*:  «&  J^aJbieun.,  Agents, 
P.O.Box  693.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


YOUNG    7VTHN 

Learn  a  Trade,  and  compete  with  the  world.  Learn  Typewriting, 
and  compete  with  Few  The  new  ANVIL  AND  SHUTTLE 
HAMMOND  is  as  good  as  any  machine  yet  invented.  Not  a 
few  think  it  is  better,  The  Contributor  does.  So  will  you. 
GET  A  CIRCULAR.     ROOM  423  CONSTITUTION  BUILDING. 

Liverpool  &  London  & 
Insoi-ance  Co 


HSSETS    OWER 


$46,000,000. 


HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  Agents,  salt  lake  city 

B.  F.  Grant,  Manager.         H.  G.  Whitney,  Asst.  Manager. 


W.    S-   WARREN,    RESIDENT    SECRETARY,    CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS. 


^Only  a  limited  J^fumher 

$£•€%    VOIVMES 

of 


.im  '•ooyjXflBVX-0%. 


"Complete  pour  Set  wJ^ile  you  can.       $2.50  per  Vol.  postpaid. 


Address  .... 


im  -coxtrizvi-ch.  -GCr 

P.  -0.  Hex  520,  Salt  lake  €ity,    Utah. 


1840-1892. 

MRS.    WINSLOW'S 


SOOTHING 
SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  i 
all   pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and   is  the   best 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


$25  to  $50 P€ 


l«>  K.jjen1  », 
Lad lea  or 

'7 


Gentlemen* 

"Old  Reliable  Plater.1 

practical  way  to  replaiu  rusty  an  l 
worn  knives,  forks,  spoons  etc: 
quickly  done  by  dipping  iu  melted 
uiLial.  No  experience,  polishiug 
or  machinery.  Thick  plate  at  oue 
operation;  lasts  5  to  10  years;  tine 
finish  when  taken  from  the  plater. 
Every  family  has  plating  to  do. 
Plater  sells  readilv.  Profits  large. 
>V.  P.  IF  rrbon  k  l'u.,  Coltunuus.O. 


American  Biscuit  and  Mfg*  Co* 


V 


SUCCESSORS  TO 
CRACKER       FACTORY, 

Manufacturers  of  *he  Celebrated 


SILFER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY, 

s^-Sold  by  all  Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in  the  Territory,"^ 

HENRY    WALLACE.  Mananer. 


HSK 


YOUR  GROCER 


TO     GIVE    YOU 


•vGOLD  BAND* 


FIiAVO*?lHG    EXTpHCTS, 
BAipflG    POWDER, 
and   SPICES, 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


THOMSON  &  TAYLOR  SPICE  CO.. 

Michigan  Avenue,  Cor*  Lake  Strett,  Chicago* 


No  Finer  Goods  in  amy  Market 


EVERY 


LATTER-DAY    SAINT    SHOULD      READ 
And    STRANGER  g,,UULU     HtHU 


Entitled^ 


THE    NEWLY-ISSUED    WORK 
ELDER     B.     H.     ROBERTS, 


Suceessionj£_th£  Presidency. 

This  little  book  considers  the  claims  of  the  various   Claimants  for 

the  Leadership   of    the    Church,    and  shows   unequivocally 

where  the  real   anthorlty   rests. 

Paper,  30c;  Full  Cloth,  55c;  Full  Leather,  80c,;  Full  Leather,  Gilt,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

FOR    SALE   BY 

DESERET  NEWS  PUBLISHING  CO,,  P.O.  Box  C,  and  GEORGE  0,  CANNON  &  SONS  CO,,  P,  0,  Box.4B0,  Salt  Lake  City. 


A.     H.     CANNON       P.    O.     BOX    N,     OGDEN       UTAH. 


Cannon's  Cash  Biol  She  iiii;  is;  't  Magazines,  Church  Wcnrins  js  School  Supplies, 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tarter  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  U.  S.  Government  Food  Report. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO., 

106  Wall  S'reet,  New  York. 


WORLD'S  PICTGRITIIi  LIflK. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


Union  * 

SYSTEM, 

The  Through  Car  Line  to 

all  Points  North,  South, 

East  and  West. 


THE  ONLY  LINE  Operat- 
ing Dining  Carsi^  Through 
Pullman    Palace    Sleepers 
to  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
Without  Change. 
-^  ■ 
City  Ticket  Office,   201  Main  St. 


S.  H.  H.  Clark 
Oliver  W.  Mink 
E.  Ellery  Anderson 
Fred'k  B.  Coudert 
John  W.  Doane 

RECEIVERS 


D.  E.  BURLEY, 
Genl.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 

E.DICKINSON,      E.L.LOMAX, 
Genera)  Mgr.     '     G.P-.&T.A. 


MellinsFood 

received  the 
highest  awards,  Medal  and  Diploma,  that 
were  given  to  Infants'  Foods  by  the  World's 
Fair,  but  the  voluntary  selection  and 
successful  use  of  MELLIN'S  FOOD  at  the 
Creche,  in  the  Children's  Building  at  ihe 
World's  Fair.  (10,000  Babies  were  fed  with 
it  there),  by  the  Matron,  Miss  Marjory  Hall, 
"  after  a  fair  trial  of  the  other  Foods,"  was, 
really,  the  highest  award,  as  no  other 
Infants'  Food  in  the  world  was  thus  honored 
and  endorsed. 

OUR  BOOK  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  MOTHERS 
SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

DOLIBER-COOr.M.2  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Durant  of  Salt  Lake  City, 


tt 


r^r^S?.  Cannon's  Cash  Book  Store, 


OGDEN, 
UTAH. 


